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PREFACE 


This study is one in a series of 
background reports prepared for The Royal 
Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, 
designed to provide the public with an 
appreciation of Metropolitan Toronto and 
its government, prior to and during the 
publwe hearings.) Aliuldl- distang .eof the 
background studies appears on the inside 


back COvVer Of “hus document: 


Any opinions or views expressed herein 
are those of the consultants and are not 


necessarily shared by the Commission. 
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TRANSPORTATION ORGANIZATION IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


A description of how transportation planning and 

Operations take place in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area with reference to the relevant governmental 

and operating agencies and their enabling legis- 

Lacon . 


This report was prepared by Juri Pill and Richard 
Soberman on behalf of the Ontario Transportation 
Development Corporation. It draws heavily on 

material prepared as part of the Metropolitan 

Toronto Transportation Plan Review. The assistance 

of William Howard (Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Agency), James McGuffin (Toronto Transit Commission), 
John Davey (Ontario Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications) and Merrill Johnston (Jarrett, Goold 
and Elliott) is acknowledged. In addition, assistance 
was received from the Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
Department, the area municipalities within Metropolitan 
Toronto, and the Regional Municipalities of Peel, York 
and Durham. 
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SUMMARY 


This report deals with institutional and organizational 
aspects of transportation planning and operations as 
they affect Metropolitan Toronto. The report is 
largely descriptive, dealing with how the system of 
transportation works, the nature of the planning and 
operating decisions and some indication of what trends 
suggest about future transportation problems as they 
relate to organizational issues. 


Chapter 1 of the report concerns the evolution of the 
present system of transportation and associated policies. 
It emphasizes that much of what presently exists in 

the way of transportation facilities and organizations 
results from a series of individual decisions taken at 
particular points in time rather than one comprehensive 
policy exercised over a long period of time. Policy 

and community attitudes continuously change and the 
existing transportation system reflects these changes. 
Some description of certain key transportation decisions 
is also presented in the chapter. 


Chapter 2 describes the organizations that have some 
degree of control, jurisdiction or impact on the 
transportation system within,Metropolitan Toronto. As 
with most large urban areas there is a myriad of govern- 
ment and quaSi-government agencies involving all levels 
of government whose decisions and activities affect 
transportation in the Metropolitan area. 


The various agencies and their responsibilities are 
categorized in terms of local municipal organizations 
(including planning departments and works departments), 
metropolitan organizations (including committees of 
Council, metropolitan departments and the Toronto 
Transit Commission), regional organizations (primarily 
adjacent regional municipalities and the Toronto Area 
Transit Operating Authority), provincial organizations 
and ministries, and federal agencies (including the 
Ministry of Transport, the Canadian Transport Commission 
and both major railways. In addition, the chapter 
describes a number of coordinating agencies that involve 
integration of activity among different levels of govern- 
ment. 


Chapter 3 of the report presents a summary of enabling 
legislation relating to transportation planning and 
operation in the Metropolitan Toronto area.’ Legislation 
which relates directly to municipalities (for example 

The Municipal, Act,. The Planning,Act,. and; The Ontario 
Municipal Board Act) and specific transportation legislation 
are both discussed. Federal legislation relating to such 
matters as the Toronto Harbour Commission, the Railway 

Grade Crossing Fund and other programs is also described. 


With the above background on existing organizations and 
enabling legislation Chapter 4 concentrates on describing 
the actual operation of the transportation system and how 
the various agencies perform their roles. The description 
deals with the different modes of transportation: transit, 
commuter rail, roads, parking, goods movement, taxicabs, 
and pedestrians and bicycles. For those interested in 

a brief understanding of how the existing transportation 
system functions, Chapter 4 provides most of the necessary 
information. 


Chapter 5 concerns transportation planning and describes 
the procedures and results of major transportation 
planning studies carried out in 1959, 1964 and 1974. 

The findings of the recently completed Metropolitan 
Toronto Transportation Plan Review are also described. 
The chapter gives a few examples that indicate how 
planning procedures do in some cases and do not in 

other cases mesh with decision making at the political 
level. Finally the chapter concludes with a description 
of some of the major transportation issues that relate 
largely to the interrelationship between land use and 
transportation, the conflict among goals of different 
jurisdictions,.rationalization.of, snone and “ong. corm 
Objectives and problems of coordinated transportation 
planning among different agencies. 


Financing is closely related to planning since it is the 
essential tool for implementation of plans. Chapter 6 
therefore examines the structure of transportation 
payments and subsidies and highlights some of the trends 
in the pattern of expenditures and revenues for trans- 
portation purposes. These financial trends are indicative 
of the changing influence exercised by different levels 

of government. They point to the increasing influence 

of the provincial government through financial control 

on decisions that are largely of a metropolitan nature. 


Finally, Chapter 7 attempts to extrapolate the major 
trends in transportation to give some idea of where 
future problems may lie. The chapter points out that 
over the short term, future transportation demands can 
be determined on the basis of existing land use patterns. 
In this case, transportation needs are responsive to 
existing urban structure. Over the long term however, 
greater variation in land use possibilities can be 
expected and here transportation decisions can be used 
more as a formative tool for shaping future urban 
structure. 


The key organizational issues with respect to transpor- 
tation in Metropolitan Toronto basically relate to the 
fact that there are a large number of government agencies 
whose policies and programs influence the transportation 
system of Metropolitan Toronto. These agencies often 
have overlapping jurisdictions and in many cases the 
goals and objectives of a particular organization conflict 
with those of other organizations. A planning organiz- 
ation, for example, may favour certain transportation 
improvements because of their impact on land use but 
those same objectives may be in conflict with the need 
for an operating agency to meet certain financial 
constraints. 


In this situation, integration of a number of small 
organizations into a larger organization that can 
rationalize the different objectives has a certain 

degree of appeal but it does suffer from the weakness 
that organizations with greater overall responsibility 
may not be sensitive enough to needs at the local level. 
For example, to many people it would appear logical to 
establish a Metropolitan parking authority to deal with 
parking problems and policies on a broad geographic 
basis. However, the policies of an organization viewing 
parking from a Metropolitan standpoint might run contrary 
to preferred parking policies as they may be perceived 

at the local scale, say by a local merchants' association. 
In a word therefore, eliminating inconsistencies in 
policies and objectives suggests reorganization into 
fewer and larger entities but this may run counter to 
concepts designed to be responsive to local needs. 


The second major organizational issue concerns integration 
of programs and policies among the different modes of 
transportation. Clearly decisions on major transportation 
issues should not be made unilaterally by individual 
organizations. At present, within Metropolitan Toronto 
there is no single agency capable of integrating trans- 
portation policy, planning, pricing, and operations among 


the different forms of transportation offered to the 
community. Moreover, decisions taken about transpor- 
tation outside the Metropolitan boundary by other 
governments and agencies can have a significant 
influence on transportation within Metro. Developing 
organizational structures that can recognize this 
interaction among different jurisdictions therefore 
represents an important challenge. 


Finally, the increased emphasis on public transit within 
the Metropolitan region presents another important 
organizational challenge because of the financial 
implications for Metro. Recent planning analyses suggest 
that Metro may well be in a position to finance the 
Capital costs of the new public transportation facilities. 
There are, however, likely to be some serious problems 

in meeting the increaSing annual deficits, particularly 
if substantial fare increases are to be avoided. Any 
consideration of expanding the transit network in future 
years therefore must involve exploring new sources of 
revenue. This will undoubtedly involve modifying the 
organizational structure to improve its ability for 

fund raising, revenue sharing and cost allocation. 


Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Lo CONTEXT 


As one of the first steps in examining the overall 
structure of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 
The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto has 
authorized a series of background papers to provide 
an information base for agencies and individuals 
preparing briefs for submission to the Commission. 
This report is concerned with one of the more 
important elements of urban structure: the transpor- 
tation system. 


1.2 OBJECTIVES OF THE .PAPER 


The transportation system of an urban area is important 
to the quality of life of the inhabitants, first 
through its direct and obvious effect in determining 
the level of accessibility to various urban functions, 
and secondly in the role it has in determining the 

form and characteristics of the region. (A large 
variety of other factors of course play a part, and 
these are examined in the other background reports.) 
The principal objective of this paper, then,is to 
desertbe how transportatton planning and operation 

take place tn the Metropolitan Toronto area. To do 
this, we examine all the relevant organizations, 
describe the operation of the various modes of trans- 
portation and the lines of operating responsibility, 
show how transportation planning is carried out and 

by whom, and review the financing of the construction 
and operation of the various facilities. Some general 
issues are addressed, but there is no explicit analysis 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the process. 


A bee: EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM AND POLICIES 


There have been a number of comprehensive transportation 
studies for "the ventireMetnopoliitanvarea, cacnpotsywarcn 
has had its influence on the development of the existing 
transportation system. But as in most large urban areas 
Metro has rarely made decisions about entire transpor- 
tation systems in one step. Area-wide concepts developed 
by planning agencies and adopted by municipal councils 
have generally provided a context within which individual 
transportation decisions have been taken. The system 
which actually emerges, however, is the sum total of a 
number of individual decisions, and often represents 
considerable deviation from the overall concept that 

may have been adopted at one time. 


For example, the transportation plan approved by Metro- 
politan Toronto in 1966 included the Crosstown, Spadina, 
and Scarborough Expressways, and extension of the existing 
Yonge Street subway to Sheppard Avenue. In fact, the 
Yonge Street subway was extended beyond Sheppard to Finch 
(a decision which represented a minor deviation from the 
planning concept), and all three expressways have 
subsequently been cancelled or deleted from plans either 
by the provincial government (through financial controls) 
or the Metropolitan government. These deviations from 
the approved plan have occurred because the views and 
policies of elected councils change over time and because 
a particular council or government that approves one 

plan may be different from the council that subsequently 
has responsibility for implementation. 


Although there have been a large number of studies and 
decisions that have influenced the development of the 
present transportation system in Metropolitan Toronto, 
there are probably four landmark decisions or plans 

that are most relevant for the purposes of the present 
discussion. Prior to the establishment of the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto in 195475 ‘the “Toronto Transportation 
Commission had responsibility for the provision of public 
transit service’ “in “the "City of Toronto. ine ol. Ce. mad 
traditionally financed all improvements in transit service 
through fare box revenue and following the Second World 
War, found itself in the position of having a healthy 
surplus. With this surplus and with the large passenger 


volumes that were being carried on the Yonge Street street- 
cars, a decision was made to construct the first segment of 


subway under Yonge Street between Union Station and 
Eglinton Avenue largely on an experimental basis. This 
experiment proved so successful that following the 
incorporation of the T.T.C. as an independent agency 

of Metropolitan Toronto in 1954, a continuous program 
for expanding the subway network was supported both by 
Metropolitan Toronto and the newly formed Toronto 
Transit Commission. As the subway network expanded, 
Enews lity of the T.1sC. ctoefinance the cos't*of 
construction through revenues alone gradually decreased. 
Assistance towards the cost of construction was subsequently 
provided by Metropolitan Toronto through a special levy 
On real property assessment and eventually additional 
funds were provided on a grant basis from the provincial 
government as well. 


The second major landmark occurred in 1966 when Metro 
Council adopted a Transportation Plan for Metropolitan 
Toronto. This plan, shown in Figure 1.1, was prepared 

by the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board and called 

for the construction of an extensive network of urban 
expressways in addition to the continued expansion of 

the network of major public transit facilities, including 
subways and commuter rail services. Most of the public 
transit elements of that plan have either been completed 
or are now under construction. However, with the exception 
of the Don Valley Parkway and a small portion of the 
Spadina Expressway, most of the urban expressway elements 
have either been cancelled or deleted from the plan. 


Prior to the adoption of the 1966 plan, a second major 
transportation study was initiated in 1963 known as the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Transportation Study 
(MTARTS). This study differed from the efforts of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board in that it concentrated 
on transportation requirements and development plans for 
the entire Toronto Centred Region. It was initiated 

and executed almost entirely by the provincial government. 
MTARTS recognized that as the growth of the Metropolitan 
Toronto region increased, transportation decisions would 
have to be taken about facilities and services beyond 

the jurisdictional boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto 
itself. The study produced two significant results. 


First, it laid the basis for the gradual development of 

a regional commuter rail system making use of high speed, 
high quality transit service on existing railway facilities. 
At a time when commuter rail operations throughout North 
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America were rapidly disappearing, MTARTS rekindled 
wneerest invthis formecl transportationvror meeting 
the travel requirements of long distance commuters 
to the central area. 


Second, MTARTS essentially formed the basis for the 
foronte Centred Regqrvony concept; a provincial policy. 
for restraining the* growth of Metropolitan Toronto 

and directing growth in the Toronto Centred Region 
into patterns that could be more efficiently managed 
from the point of view of municipal services including 
transportation. 


mneethird major transportation study was initiated in 
1972 by an intergovernmental task force known as the 
Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Plan Review that 
was established under a joint agreement between the 
Munreipality of Metropolitan Toronto, and) thes provincial 
Mintstry of Transportation and Communications. This 
review was completed in December, 1974. It concentrated 
largely on defining a number of realistic alternatives 
for transportation and land use development within 
Metropolitan Toronto, taking into account developments 
outside the boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto that 
were likely to have significant impact on the transpor- 
tation system within the municipal boundaries. 


During the course of the Transportation Plan Review a 

number of specific recommendations were made about 
particular elements of the 1966 plan, e.g. the Scarborough 
Expressway. While no one specific plan is recommended 

in the final report of the Transportation Plan Review, 
considerable emphasis is placed on encouraging ,decentralized 
forms of land use development (that is, the creation of 
regional sub-centres that-tend to reduce the overriding 
importance of the existing central area) and transportation 
systems that would encourage the implementation of such 
development policies. Wherever possible, the Transportation 
Plan Review emphasized increasing dependence on public 
transit and to a very large extent gave low priority 

to road improvements and the construction of new urban 
expressways. While a number of alternative transportation 
plans were postulated, the concept shown in Figure 1.2 
emerged as the one most likely to achieve the objectives 
impddicit Gin’current. policies of, both =the Metropolitan 

and provincial governments. 


Traditionally, transit improvements in Metropolitan 
Toronto have been financed from transit revenues. Major 
road improvements were financed partially through 50 percent 
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grants from the provincial government. As mentioned 
previously, with the emergence of the subway network 
tie eC. Tounds at increasingly difficult’ te finance 
the capital costs of construction from transit revenues 
arone and) + as: a ’result) capital@gqrants tarse® from 
Metropolitan Toronto and then from the provincial 
government were necessary to cover, the’ coststof i con= 
struction. More recently, transit revenues have not 
even been able to keep’ pace’ with increases in operating 
costs) and here too grants and ‘subsidies to cover the 
deficits had to be provided by both levels of government. 
Another landmark therefore, which is relevant in terms 
of its impact on the present transportation system, was 
the statement of "provincial policy regarding urban 
transportation made in November, 1972. 


In this announcement, the provincial government made 
annexpli cats tatement “about fi nancing> policy tha te will 
undoubtedly influence the development and operation of 
the public transit system within Metropolitan Toronto. 
Under the new policy, the provincial government contri- 
butes 75: percent of the costs of construction. for new 
transit facilities and 75 percent of the capital costs 
of new equipment including buses. In addition, 50 
percent of the operating deficits of the T.T.C. are 
covered by the provincial government, although here 
some upper limits are periodically established. These 
limits determine the need for fare increases in the 
light of ever-increasing operating deficits. 


The first reaction of the Metropolitan government to the 
provincial government statement of policy was effectively 
reduce the average level of fares by eliminating the zone 
fare system. In 1973, faced with the possibility of a 
fare increase, Metropolitan Toronto requested additional 
funds from the provincial government which then agreed to 
raise the ceiling on its transit operating subsidies. 

As a result of the 1974 labour settlement on the T.T.C., 
however, deficits were expected to rise to unacceptable 
levels, and in March,. 1975, Metropolitan Toronto and the 
T.T.C. approved a general increase in fare levels that 
had not been raised since 1969. 


To recap, the present transportation system results from 
a series of individual decisions about specific transpor- 
tation facilities and particular operating and financing 
policies. In general, these individual decisions have 
been taken within the context of overall transportation 
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plans that applied at the time each decision was taken, 
but in some cases, the decisions represent significant 
deviations from the overall concept as a result of 
changes in community and political attitudes. The 
present system serves Metropolitan Toronto reasonably 
well in comparison to cities of comparable size else- 
where in North America. Road facilities provide good 
access throughout the region and the existing transit 
system provides a high degree of access to the central 
area. In 1954, the backbone of the public transit 
system was the network of streetcar routes. In 1975, 
the backbone of the system is the subway network, 
although recently there has been a renewed interest 

in developing new streetcar routes to provide better 
transit service in the lower density suburban areas. 
While operating deficits are increasing and substantial 
subsidies are required from both the metropolitan and 
provincial levels of government, fare levels have been 
maintained at a relatively low level for the quality 
of service provided, and unlike most other North 
American cities, transit patronage has remained at 

a high level. 


Chapter 2 


THE RELEVANT ORGANIZATIONS 


Zoe AN TRODUCTION 


The organizational structure involved in planning, 
designing and operating the transportation system in 

the Metropolitan Toronto area is quite complex. Despite 
the simplification and increase in efficiency (compared 
to many other cities) brought about by the formation of 
metropolitan and regional governments, there are many 
public agencies involved in the process at four levels 
of government: the local municipalities, regional 
(including metropolitan) governments, the province, and 
the federal level. Before discussing the process in 
general and the various interrelationships involved, 

it may be useful to briefly introduce the various 
organizations. In this chapter, then, the relevant 
organizations are listed together with a brief history 
of the more important ones. With an understanding of 
the players, their roles are delineated in more detail 
in a later chapter. The agencies are classified here in 
terms of level of government. Only the transportation 
role of each*level is described, with Little discussion 
of other’ functions. 


2.2 LOCAL MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Metropolitan Toronto is composed of the City of. Toronto 
and Live boroughs:”® Etobicoke, York, North York; East 
York and Scarborough. These six “area municipalities" 
were formed in 1967 by consolidation of the original 13 
that existed at the time Metro was created in 1953. The 
area municipalities are réesponsiblesfior the Local, street 
system, and have some responsibilities in transportation 
planning. Within Metropolitan Toronto, they have no 
transit responsibilities. Each municipality has’ a works 
department or its equivalent, with a roads department 
that may or may not be separate. The municipality may 
also have a transportation planning group, usually as 
part of the planning department. 


(i) Local Works and Streets Department 


Each of the six area municipalities constituting Metropolitan 


Toronto has a department or departments responsible for 


constructing and maintaining local roads, sidewalks, road 
signs, street lighting, on-street parking, and* other 
local transportatiom functrvo0oms. (The exact delineation 
among local, regional and provincial functions is 
discussed in detail in the next chapter under "enabling 
legislation". ) 


City ot STOroneer Toronto has a Public Works Department 
that°is responsible” for all local "strects Sime foronca, 
and for all on-street parking in the City. The Streets 
Department, which was responsible for cleaning and main- 
taining city streets, was recently merged into the 
Public Works Department. There is an engineering unit 
for roads and walks, and a Traffic Engineering group in 
the Public Works Department. The latter group takes an 
active part in dealing with local traffic problems, and 
interacts with the metropolitan and provincial levels. 


Etobicoke. The Works Department in Etobicoke has 
separate branches responsible for engineering and 
operations. The engineering branch is responsible for 
Capital construction and has: a roads section. ~ The 
operations branch is responsible for street and sidewalk 
Maintenance. Traffic engineering is handled by the 
Traffic and Transportation Division of the Planning 
Department. 


York. York has a Works Department with responsibility for 
roads that includes a section for traffic engineering. 


North York: The Works Department is responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and sidewalks. There 
is a separate Traffic Department, with its own Commissioner, 
which is responsible for traffic engineering, the placement 
of signs; traffic counts, ‘and other’) relatedswork. 


East York. There is a Works Department which is split into 
two branches: Engineering, which is responsible for design 
and construction, and Operations, which is responsible for 
maintenance and operation. Each of these branches has a 
section responsible for roads. 


Scarborough. There is a Works Department under a Commissioner, 
and the Department has two branches: Engineering and Operations. 
The Engineering branch has a group responsible for road con- 
struction, and a Transportation group, which carries out 
planning studies and is responsible for traffic engineering. 

The Operations branch has a division responsible for streets: 
they maintain and repair them, and carry out work on signs at 
the request of the Transportation group in Engineering. 


Gis) Local Planning Departments 


Each of the area municipalities has planning responsibility 
with respect to creating and maintaining an Official plan 
and zoning by-laws and therefore has a planning department. 
The Official Plans include transportation networks and so, 
in general, some transportation planning capability is also 
required. The extent of this capability varies among the 
area municipalities. 


The Grey ot ‘Toronte’ Planning Board has: no transportation 
planning division but does employ transportation planners. 
They do have consulting work carried out in this field, 
however, and the Public Works Department has carried out 
Studies on parking. Etobicoke, as mentioned previously, 
has a Traffic and Transportation Division within the 
Planning Department. The Director of this Division 
reports to the Traffic and Transportation Committee of 
Council, and is responsible for traffic engineering as 
well as more comprehensive transportation planning. 

This arrangement is unique to Etobicoke. 


York has a Planning Department without any transportation 
planning group. The North York Planning Department 
examines local street proposals in its Subdivision 
Section, but does not have a transportation planning 
group. East York has a Planning Department without a 
transportation section. The Scarborough Planning 
Department retains a transportation engineer. In 
addition, the Transportation group in the Works Depart- 
ment carries out some transportation planning studies. 


Generally speaking, then, comprehensive transportation 
planning 1S*not .carried, owt to Tany great textentiat the 
level of the area municipalities; this is mostly a regional 
andwasprovincial siunctione 


(at aeay) Local Parking Authorities 


Only *the City of’Torontovand ‘the Borough tof York have 
Parking Authorities. 


The Parking Authority of Toronto. The Toronto Authority 

was created in 1952, and resulted largely from a 1948 

parking survey of downtown Toronto which showed a significant 
shertage of parking” spaces: * ThreeVresadent ratepayers are 
appointed by City Council to the Authority, which is 


responsible for the construction, maintenance, control, 
operation and management of land and buildings for parking. 
The Authority has a General Manager, and is responsible 

for about 15,000 parking spaces in 78: municipal carparks. 
The ownership of all Parking Authority lots is vested 

in the City, which has the power to develop them for 

other purposes if it wishes. The Authority has been self- 
sustaining and largely autonomous, but recently City Council 
has begun to guide its activities mone closely. The,Public 
Works Committee gives the Parking Authority permission 

to build carparks, and the Executive Committee grants 
permission to expend funds. The parking lots on the Bloor/ 
Danforth subway line are operated for the T.T.C. by the 
Toronto Parking Authority under a special, agreement. At 
the time the line was opened this seemed the most expedient 
arrangement. It may change in the future. 


The Parking Authority of the Borough of York was founded 
in 1957, and has an Authority Committee with three 
appointed members. The borough clerk is the general 
Manager of the Authority, which runs four lots. 


2.3 METROPOLITAN TORONTO ORGANIZATIONS 


(i) ~Conmitteesyvo bethesMetropoli tan, Council 


The members of Metro Council are representatives from the 
local Councils of the City and the Boroughs. The members 
elect a Chairman. Much of the activity is carried out 

by committees. The Executive Committee py 2pares the 
annual budget estimates, makes recommendations to Council 
on all capital expenditures, calls for tenders and awards 
contracts for supply of works and materials, recommends 
appointments of senior officials and members of boards 
and commissions, and administers the affairs of Metro 
Council... Metrots staff functions, reportudtirecrly ce sie 
Executive Committee. The line or operating departments 
report to the standing committees of Council. The Roads 
and Traffic Department reports to the Transportation 
Committee. The Director of the Transportation Division 
of the Planning Department usually attends Transportation 
Committee meetings. The Planning Department reports to 
the Planning Committee, which replaced the Metropolitan 
Toronto Planning Board on January 1, 1975. 


Cn) Metropolitan, Toronto Department 


Of Roads) and Tra tine 


The Metropolitan Department of Roads was organized when 
the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto was established 
in 1953 to meet the responsibilities for major roads 

as provided under the enabling legislation. In 1954, 
the Metropolitan Traffic Engineering Department was 
established through Metro by-laws, with the primary 
Fesponsrbilaty ob regulating, -tratfic.# 1ni1968,. these 
two departments were amalgamated under one Commissioner 
into the Department of Roads and Traffic, which took 
over total responsibility for construction and operation 
of ‘roads under Metropolitan jurisdiction, including 
traffic engineering and all traffic signals. The Depart- 
ment has four branches under the Commissioner, each with 
its own Director: Administration, Operations, Planning 
and Design, and Traffic Engineering. 


The Administration Branch deals with purchasing, accounting 
and related activities. The Operations Branch is responsible 
for maintaining the Metropolitan road system (through its 
Maintenance Division), and for overseeing construction 
projects contracted by the Department (through the Construc- 
tion Division of the Branch). The Planning and Design 

Branch has a Planning Division which carries out preliminary 
engineering studies and considers building set-backs and 
right-of-way problems; a Research and Development Division; 

a Design Division responsible for roads and bridges, and 

a Survey Division responsible for providing legal and 
technical surveys and keeping records of properties owned 

by the Department. The Traffic Fngineering Branch has an 
Operations Division, which is responsible for the installation 
and, maintenance of all traffic signals within Metro, traffic 
signs on Metro roads, pavement markings, and pedestrian 
crosswalks, a Research Division which carries out traffic 
studies, and the Traffic Gontrol, Centre; which. rssrespon= 
Sible for the computer control offtrative signals: 


(iis), sMetropolitansToronto Planning Department 


The Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board was dissolved at the 
end of 1974, and the Planning Department came into being on 
January 1; 1975: “The primary xvesponsibility of the - Planning 
Department is to produce a new Metropolitan Plan. A Plan 
was prepared in 1966, and is now undergoing a review through 
a task force called Metroplan. The Metropolitan Toronto 


Transportation Plan Review "was a task force sSetaup iby 

the Planning Board in 1972 in cooperation with the 

T.T.C. and the provincial Ministry of Transportation 

and Communications to review the transportation component 
of the 1966 Metropolitan Plan; its final report was 
produced in January 1975, and its’ results are berng 
incorporated into Metroplan. 


The Planning Department has six Divisions. The Transpor- 
tation Division is responsible for all planning related 

to transportation. Local proposals are also reviewed 

in terms of area-wide transportation effects. The 
Development Control Division examines subdivisions, 

local official plan amendments, zoning bylaws and Committee 
of Adjustment decisions from the point of view of Metro- 
politan interests and concerns within the context of the 
1966 Metropolitan Plan. The Projects Division carries 

out specific investigations with relatively narrow terms 

of reference. The Long Range Planning Division examines 
long term alternatives and is responsible for Metroplan. 
The Policy Division is responsible for liaison with other 
levels of government, and for maintaining an awareness 

of inconsistencies in policy. The Research Division maintains 
the data base for the planners, and makes projections of 
various demographic indicators. 


The work of the Divisions is highly interrelated, and 
staff from many Divisions may be involved in various 
stages of a project. The Transportation Division takes 

on a wide variety of work, ranging from the transportation 
aspects of Metro Centre to travel behaviour studies and 
the development of forecasting techniques. 


(iv) Toronto Transit Commission 


The Toronto Transit Commission is a public agency supervised 
by five Commissioners appointed by Metro Council. It was 
once quite independent. However, due to the increasing 
subsidies required during recent years from the Metropolitan 
and Provincial governments, first for capital expenditures 
and-subsegquently for\operating deficits, sand’ the fact that 
three of the five) Commissioners) can now be elected officiais 
from MetrorCouncwl, the 2fomic. Shas lostemuchtoferes eGamiter 
autonomy. For convenience, it is considered in this 

section as a Metropolitan agency. 


In L921; all publie* transportationawrtiinethe: Cicyyvoc 
Toronto, with the exception of railways and taxis, was 
consolidated into the Toronto Transportation Commission, 


a corporate body under three Commissioners appointed 
by the City Council. Between 1921 and 1953, passenger 
miles operated grew from 26.8 to 35.8 million:a year 
and revenue passengers rose by almost 100 million to 
236.8 milivon=inelo5s3s" OntDecember 317-1953 the 
Toronto Transportation Commission was replaced by the 
Toronto Transit Commission, with five Commissioners 
appointed by Metro..Council<? | inveffect; theisystem) was 
expanded to cover the entire Metropolitan area. As 
Metro grew, service kept pace through additional bus 
routes and extension of the subway network. The mandate 
of the Commission requires that it 


shall consolidate and co-ordinate all forms 
of local passenger transportation within the 
Metropolitan Area with the exception of steam 
railways and taxis, and shall plan for the 
future development of such transportation so 
as touserve best the inhabitants,of the 
Metropolitan Area. [The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act] 


Theet 1sC. thus hastay monopolytover thocad transit: ain Metro. 
(Gray Coach Lines Limited is a wholly-owned subsidiary 

of the T.T.C. and is a regional operator in competition 
with private operators.) The T.T.C. operates autonomously 
with the responsibility of setting fares, and owns and 
Operates the subway, trolley coach, streetcar and bus 
routes. The sole constraint is Metro Council approval 

of capital projects requiring Metro debenture issues. 

The fare levels are also affected by Metro, because 

they must be sét’ so that the operating deficit is not 
greater than what Metro and the Province are willing to pay. 
The T.T.C. works in cooperation with the Metro Department 
of Roads and Traffic, which maintains pavement lying in 
the track allowance for streetcars, and the passenger 
loading platforms on Metrotroads. The T.T.C. carries 

out route planning and is responsible for efficient 
operation, but has no comprehensive planning responsi- 
brlittves.” ‘By every significant }criterion;, the T.T.C. 

is among the best transit systems in North America, 

and compares favourably with European systems. 


(v) Metropolitan Licensing Commission 


This agency is responsible for enacting Metro-wide 
regulations and standards and for setting and administering 
fees for the licensing of businesses and trades catering 

to the’ general. public.. The Commission consists of the 
Chairman of Metro Council (ex officio) and two appointees 


of the Ontario Government. The Commission monitors 
conformance to its standards and regulations through 
its Enforcement Branch. 


The Licensing Commission affects the transportation 
system in two ways: it licenses and regulates taxicabs, 
and it licenses and (to a very minor degree) regulates 
public off-street parking facilities. 


2.4 REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


This section considers a number of organizations responsible 
for transportation in the areas outside Metropolitan 
Toronto but within the Toronto-oriented commuter-shed. 
The municipalities around Metro have been consolidated 
under regional governments, as shown in Figure 2.1. 

To the west are the Regional Municipalities of Peel, 
Halton and Hamilton-Wentworth. To the north is the 
Regional Municipality of York, and to the east, the 
Regional Municipality of Durham. The transportation 
planning and operations within each of the Regional 
Municipalities bordering on Metro are considered below 
followed by a discussion of the Toronto Area Transit 
Operating Authority (TATOA), which is responsible for the 
operation of transit among some of these regions. 


(2) Regional Municipality of Peel 


As in Metro, the system of major roads is built, maintained 
and operated by the regional government. (Provincial roads 
are operated by the Province.) The Depart: ent of Works in 
Peel is responsible for this activity. Local roads are 
built and maintained by the area municipalities such as 
Mississauga and Brampton. The Planning Department of Peel 
has a Transportation Division which is responsible for 
transportation planning. Most of the local municipalities 
do not have transportation planning capabilities, so the 
regional Municipality provides this service. For instance, 
the Brampton Transit Study is being carried out by the Region 
of Peel. 


The City of Mississauga has a rapidly growing local transit 
service. The Transit Department of Mississauga now has 

60 buses, twice what it had a year ago. The Manager of 

the Department reports to the General Committee of 
Mississauga Council. The City of Brampton has Brampton 
Transit, which comes under the City Manager's Division. 

The service is contracted to Travelways, which dedicates 

7 buses to it. Bramalea has a Dial-a-Bus service consisting 
of 14 vehicles. 
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(ii)... Regional Municipality sot York 


The Region of York. has a Planning Department and an 
Engineering Department, among others. The Planning 
Department is responsible for developing ehé, Official 

Plan, but does no transportation planning. The Engineering 
Department, in its Operation, Construction and Design 
Divisions, has responsibility for the construction and 
Maintenance of regional roads; the Transportation 

Services Division carries out all traffic and trans- 
portation planning in its two Branches, Traffic 

Engineering (responsible for traffic counts and studies) 
and Transportation Planning (responsible for the trans- 
portation component of the Official Plan, and comprehensive 
transportation planning). 


There are some local transit services in the Region of 
York. Markham owns a fleet of 8 small buses, which are 
run. under contract by Travelways, a private firm. 
Richmond Hill and Newmarket have local systems contracted 
to Travelways. Richmond Hill, Vaughan and Markham have 

a shared cost arrangement for service contracted to the 
T.T.Cs -<Maughanwcontvacts to, thepl.T.Ca torscemavice to 
Woodbridge and Maple. Aurora has Aurora Bus Lines, a 
private operator with four buses. 


(ii1). Régional Municipality of Durham 


In the Region of Durham, the Department of Works builds 
and maintains the regional roads. The arrangement is 
similar to that of thelother=1eqronal. qovemnments a eurhe 
local roads are the responsibility of the area municipal- 
ities. 


The Department of Planning and Development, which is 
responsible for regional planning, has a Transportation 
Planning Branch in its Planning Division.- This Branch 

is responsible for roads and transit planning and is 

currently carrying out a regional transportation study. 

The Planning and Development Department is responsible 

to the Planning and Development Committee of Regional Council. 


Oshawa, Whitby, Pickering, and Newcastle all have Planning 
Departments, but none of them has a transportation planning 
group. There is little comprehensive transportation planning 
carried out at the local level. 


There are three local transit systems operating in Durham 
Region. Oshawa Transit serves the whole urbanized area 
of Oshawa; it has about 40 buses and in 1974 carried 3.7 


million passengers. It is operated by the Oshawa Public 
Utilities Commission. Pickering Transit is operated by 
a department of the Town, and is a Dial-a-Bus service. Ajax 
contracts a one-bus service to Charterways, a private firm. 


(iv) Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority 


In March 1973, upon the recommendation of the Premier, a 
task force was established to develop terms of reference 
for a committee which was to study the need for and the 
implications, of a Regional Transit Authority in the 
Toronto Centred Region. This task force recommended 

that alternatives be considered for a regional authority 
with operating responsibilities only, i.e. no comprehensive 
planning function. A Steering Committee to develop the 
final form of this Agency was formed, chaired by the 
Deputy Minister of the Ontario Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, and consisting of 10 other members 
representing relevant public and private agencies. 


Their report was presented in January, 1974, and on their 
recommendations the Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Authority (TATOA) was established. The enabling legislation 
(The TATOA Act) was passed in July, 1974, and the office 

was opened on September 1. The intention was to include 
Metro, Peel, York and Durham-im the jurisdiction or the 
Authority, but Durham chdése’ not to, join. |The Authority) ais 


composed of four members: a Chairman appointed by the 
Provincial Cabinet, and the chairmen of the Councils of 
Peel, York and Metropolitan Toronto. ‘The chairmenwof \ the 


regional councils of Halton and Hamilton-Wentworth are 
Associate Members of the Authority; they may attend and 
participate in the discussions at any meeting of the Authority 
on any matter pertaining to their regions. 


The basic responsibility of the Authority is to provide 
inter-regional transit services, i.e. services across the 
regional boundaries. The report of the Steering Committee 
recommended that the regional governments establish the 
necessary organizations within each region to administer 
regional transit service, but this was not made part of 
The TATOA Act. Only the T.T.C. is a regional (as opposed 


to either a local or an inter-regional) operator. Peel, 
York and Durham have only local operators, which were 
discussed in the previous section. TATOA's other objectives 


are to coordinate regional and inter-regional service, to 
provide information and assistance in this coordination, 
and at the request of a regional government in its area, 
to study the design and operation of a regional transit 
system. 


TATOA has a Managing Director, and divisions for Operations, 
Marketing and Information, and Finance and Administration. 
The Authority took over all the operations of GO Transit 
from the Ministry of Transportation and Communications of 
Ontario. The actual operation of this commuter service is 
carried out by Canadian National, Gray Coach and Travelways 
under contractual arrangements with the Authority. 


(v) Inter-regional Bus Companies 


Gray Coach, Travelways and Charterways provide bus 

services that cross regional boundaries. Gray Coach is 

a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Toronto Transit Commission, 
whereas Travelways and Charterways are private companies. 
Some local services also cross regional boundaries, as 

for example Mississauga Transit which provides direct 
service to the Islington Subway station. 


2.5 PROVINCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Most of the direct transportation responsibilities of the 
Province fall under the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. The Ontario Municipal Board also plays 

a role in transportation decisions. Finally, the 

Ontario Transportation Development Corporation, while 

not strictly a provincial agency, is considered in this 
section. 


(i) Ministry of Transportation and Communications 


The Ministry attained its present form and responsibilities 
in 1971, as a result of the expansion of the former 
Department of Highways, in order to take responsibility 
for the range of activities within the general area 

of transportation and communications. The Ministry is 
charged with the responsibility for providing an 
integrated and balanced transportation system embracing 
road, transit, air, water.and pipeline, and regulating 
various communications services throughout Ontario. 

The Ministry administers all provincial Acts and Regu- 
lations pertaining to these matters. 


The ‘Ministry rsPdivided nto four majorm groups: 


(a) Operations, Research and Development 
(ii) Planning and Design 

(i111) Administration, and 

(iv) Drivers and Vehicles 


In addition, there are five Regional Directros responsible 
for offices around the Province. (The Ontario Highway 
Transport Board, which reports directly to the Minister, 


is discussed separately.) In the Planning and Design group, 
work is carried out on integrated transportation plans for 
the province for various time horizons; this is intended to 
support comprehensive land use planning. Financial and 
technical assistance is provided to regional and local muni- 
Gipalities in their transportation planning activities. 


The Operations, Research and Development group is responsible 
for the construction and maintenance of the provincial 
transportation system and undertakes research on advanced 
concepts and long range transportation development. Subsidies 
are provided to municipalities for transit and roads, and 
these are administered under the provisions of The Public 
Transportation and Ilighway Improvement Act. Ministry staff 
closely monitor transit and road services. 


The Manastry has a significant ampact on Metropolitan 
Toronto. It has built major urban expressways such as 
Highways 401 and 427, and it provides a 50 percent subsidy 
to Metro and to the area municipalities for building roads. 
In addition, it provides significant capital and operating 
subsidies to the Toronto Transit Commission as discussed in 
deacer section... The Ministry also provides financial and 
technical assistance to Metro for transportation planning. 


(11) Ontario Highway Transport Board 


The Ontario Highway Transport Board is a relatively 
autonomous quasi-judicial agency with the Ministry of 
LiAmspoOntat1 On and, Comming cations.) “bteconsists: of: Live 
members appointed by the Cabinet, and is responsible for 
the regulation of public commercial vehicles, buses, .and 
IMeemnatiOnal and anterprovineral “trucking. The Board receives 
applications from carriers, considers them in hearings or 
"in chambers", and recommends in a Certificate that the 
Ministry should grant a license, where "public convenience 
and necessity" warrant its issue. The Board has the powers 
of a court, including contempt citations and the power to 
levy fines. 


Crit) The Ontario Municipal Board 
Although not a transportation-related organization, the 


Ontario Municipal Board has played an important role in 
some transportation decisions. The Board has existed in 


its. present form’ since 1932," and consists of. 15*members 
appointed by the Cabinet; it reports to the Attorney 
General of Ontario. In general, the Board is empowered 

to enquire into the "necessity or expediency" of any 

act of a municipality (or any Board or Commission within 
the municipality) that invoIves financial commitment beyond 
one year. A Board decision can be appealed to the Cabinet. 
Thus, the Board effectively rules on the capital activities 
of all transportation agencies below the provincial level, 
since most projects require commitments of financing 

beyond one year. 


(iv) Ontario Transportation Development Corporation 


The Ontario Transportation Development Corporation is 

a private company, the stock of which is presently 

owned by the Province of Ontario. Plans are now under- 
way to diversify the ownership of the Corporation to 
include other provincial governments and the federal 
government and thereby establish a national urban 
transportation development corporation. AS a private 
company, the OTDC has no jurisdictional power within 
Metropolitan Toronto or within any other municipal 
government in Ontario or Canada. Its primary purpose 

is to promote and stimulate the growth of the Canadian 
transit industry and to conduct research and development 
in the area of transit technology. Through its Board of 
Directors, however, the OTDC can be responsive to specific 
transportation requirements in particular urban areas 

and it does work closely with operating agencies such 

as the T.T.C. and TATOA in helping to develop specifications 
for particular transit needs. 


(v) Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 


Intergovernmental Affairs 


While this Ministry has no direct authority over transpor- 
tation in Metropolitan Toronto, the Regional Planning 
Branch is responsible for regional planning studies that 
at one time produced the Toronto Centred Region concept 
and are now concerned with the Central Ontario Lakeshore 
Urban Complex (COLUC). Programs of this Ministry play 

an important role in developing provincial policy for 
regional development and regional transportation services 
that do affect Metropolitan Toronto. 


2.6 FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Ministry of Transport is the major agency under this 
category. The Canadian Transport Commission is important 


as well. Although they are not strictly government agencies, 
both Major railways are also considered under this category 
Since they are regulated by the federal government. 


() Ministry of Transport 


The federal Ministry of Transport is responsible for the 
operation, construction and in some cases regulation of 
transportation facilities and services that come under 
federal jurisdiction. Essentially this includes aviation, 
Marine activities and some aspects of railway transpor- 
tation (other components of which are controlled by the 
Canadian Transport Commission, as discussed below). The 
organization of the Ministry of Transport is quite complex, 
consisting of a number of different administrations which 
report to the Deputy Minister of Transport. Those 
administrations which are most relevant to transportation 
in Metropolitan Toronto include the Canadian Air Services 
Administration, the Canadian Marine Transportation 
Administration (which includes the National Harbours 
Board), the Canadian Surface Transportation Administration 
and the Policy, Planning and Major Projects Office of 

the Central Ministry Staff. 


The Ministry of Transport through these various adminis- 
trations has little or no direct control over transportation 
within Metropolitan Toronto, but the federal presence in 
airports, harbours and railway regulation often requires 
that inter-governmental committees be established to deal 
with the possible impact of federal activity within the 
urbanized area. In general, neither the area municipalities 
nor Metropolitan Toronto itself deal directly with the 
federal government as most negotiations take place between 
the provincial and federal levels of government. Some 
notable exceptions include the recent federal qovernment 
airport inquiry and discussions currently taking place among 
all three levels of government regarding the future of the 
Metro Centre transportation terminal. 


At the present time the federal government makes available 

no funds directly, either to the Province of Ontario or 

to Metropolitan Toronto for urban transportation purposes. 
However, as a result of a recent study of commuter rail 
services in Metropolitan Toronto carried out by the federal 
government, an agreement has been reached whereby the federal 


government will pay for the costs of new equipment to 

be purchased for the Richmond Hill commuter rail service, 
scheduled to be in operation in about two years. For 

this service, the federal government has allocated an 
expenditure of ten miliion dollars. dnjjaddition,) in a policy 
enunciated by the federal government in June of 1974, an 
indication was given that federal funds would be available 
to assist with equipment purchases for public transit 
operations in urban areas throughout the country. At this 
point in time the details of the program and the level of 
funding available have not been clearly defined. 


(ii) Canadian Transport Commission 


The Canadian Transport Commission was established by 

the National Transportation Act of 1967 which essentially 
integrated a number of different regulatory bodies and 
commissions: wiethin’ one) organizZatvone wl hewc obec as 
concerned with economic regulation of the transportation 
industry and the granting of licenses and rights for 
inter-provincial and international transportation 

services. In addition, under the terms of the Railway 

Act which was modified and incorporated as part of the 
National Transportation Act, the C.T.C. rules on the 
eligibility of inter-city railway passenger services for 
subsidies and the rights of the railways to increase, 

reduce or abandon existing inter-city passenger services. 
While no direct subsidies are paid for commuter rail 
operations, some of the inter-city services between 

Toronto and Guelph, Peterborough, Markham and Barrie are 
eligible for subsidies (up to 80 percent of operating losses) 
and these services do provide a certain degree of commuter 
Capacity. In some instances, where the railways have applied 
to discontinue some of these services, the C.T.C. has ordered 
the services to be continued and this largely reflects an 
opinion on the part of the C.T.C. as to the usefulness and 
importance of the railways’ commuter function, 


In addition, the C.T.C. administers the Railway Grade 
Crossing Fund which makes limited amounts of money available 
to offset some of the costs of grade separation between 
railway and road facilities. The Railway Relocation Act 
under which these funds are now disbursed has recently been 
modified to increase the allowable amounts for individual 
projects. Previous limits were originally determined on 

the basis of requirements for rural grade separations and 
are not entirely appropriate for the situation that presently 
exists in urban areas. The Act makes provision also for 
funding studies and implementation of railway relocation in 
urban javpeas ,7inepaoj] O1ntreGiont .nvoblving =the Cc. T.C., the 
federal Ministry of Transport, and the Ministry of State for 
Urban Affairs. No funds have yet been granted in Ontario 
under this latter provision, but grants are possible in the 
future. 


The Canadian Transport Commission consists of 17 members 
including a President and two Vice-Presidents, all of 
whom are appointed by Cabinet. At the Commission level, 
the Commissioners are grouped into a number of different 
committees with responsibility for regulation in the 
Etelds of water transportation, air transportation, 
motor vehicle transportation, inter-provincial commodity 
pipelines, railway transportation and international 
transportation. 


Grads) “CNand icp Railways 


Both major Canadian railways operate within the Metropolitan 
Toronto area and offer inter-city passenger services that 
have modest impact on transportation within Metropolitan 
TOLOnTO. “CN, asta Crown corporation, i has siaghtiy. more 
flexibility with respect to decisions taken within the 
Metropolitan area (for example, with respect to powers 

OL expropriation) because’ of its Crown. status. - In 
addition, CN property cannot be expropriated by a municipal 
agency. CN does operate commuter rail services on behalf 
of TATOA but decisions about schedules and fares charged 
Beeedtetune discretion. of TATOA « ) -In.thisscase, CN simply 
acts as a contractor in much the same way that some of 

the surrounding regional municipalities contract certain 
transit services to private bus operators. At the present 
time, no strictly commuter rail services are operated by 

CP Rail although there is a strong likelihood that within 
the near future TATOA will expand commuter rail services 

on some of the’ existing CP facilities. 


Through the joint ownership in Metro Centre Developments 
Limited, both railways are indirectly involved in some 
fairly important development considerations for the future 
of Metropolitan Toronto that may have significant influence 
on transportation needs. 


2.7 COORDINATING AGENCIES 


There are a number of committees in existence whose purpose 

is to coordinate ‘the activities of different agencies. and 
levels of government in the areas of transportation planning 
and operation. Since the local municipalities and regional 
governments are in many ways creatures of the Province, the 
municipal/regional/provincial links are the strongest as 

far as Metro is concerned; coordination with the federal 
government has lower visibility. The longevity of the 

local and the local/provincial coordinating committees varies. 
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Some, such as the now-defunct Joint Transportation 
Technical Planning Committee (the d.T2t.P<C.) lasted 
only a few years, while others have existed since 1954. 
Some of the more important committees are considered 
in this section. 


(i) Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Technical 
Advisory Committee 


The predecessor of this committee was established in 
1957 by Metropolitan Council, and was called the Roads, 
Traffic and Planning Technical Committees in, 2962, the 
scope of the committee was expanded and new members were 
added. The Committee now consists of the Metropolitan 
Commissioner of Planning, the Metropolitan Commissioner 
of Roads’ and Traffic, ther Planning: Enguneer: for Metro 
from the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
and the Director of Planning of the Toronto Transit 
Commission. The main concerns of the Commission are the 
functional design of road facilities and the establish- 
ment of traffic operational policies. 


(a2) Subway Property Committee 


This Committee consists of a representative of the 
Metropolitan Planning Department, the Manager of Property 
and Special Assignments of the T.T.C., and the Metropolitan 
Property Commissioner. The Committee deals with matters 
involving land acquisition for subway purposes and also 
initiates action for the disposal of sueplus property or 
leasing of air rights. 


Ciwis) Technical Transportation Planning Committee 


This Committee was established by Metropolitan Council in 
1974 and is composed of the Metropolitan Commissioner of 
Planning (who is Committee Chairman), the Metropolitan 
Commissioner of Roads and Traffic, and the General Managers 
of Subway Construction and Operations of the Toronto Transit 
Commission. The Committee reports on matters of interest 

to Metro dealing with transportation planning and may be 
responsible for special projects such as the Light Rail 
Transit facility recently proposed to serve the Scarborough 
Town? Centre 


(iv) Toronto Area Transit Planning Coordinating Committee 


Subsequent to the formation of TATOA, this Committee was 
established under the chairmanship of the Ministry of 


Transportation and Communications to coordinate transit 
planning activity over the TATOA area, including the 
establishment of priorities for the implementation of 
commuter rail services in the Toronto Region. Membership 
im the Committee includes. the.M.T.C.,.TATOA, Pe ied Gea e 
Metropolitan Toronto and the Regional Municipalities of 
Peel, York, Durham, Halton and Hamilton-Wentworth, and 
Hamilton Street Railway. The Committee submits its 
recommendations to the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications. Metro is represented by the Commissioner 
of Planning and the Director of the Transportation Division 
of the Planning Department. 


(v) Metropolitan Toronto Traffic Conference 


The Conference is sponsored by the Board of Trade of 
Metropolitan Toronto and has been in existence since 
L930" It ws comprised of technical officials, elected 
representatives and members of private organizations 
all having a common interest in and responsibility for 
the movement and safety of vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. It provides an opportunity for these people 
to meet and discuss matters of common interest. 


(vi) Metropolitan TOLOntoO, Technical lrat truce Commilctee 


This Committee was formed in 1955, and includes traffic 
experts from the Metropolitan Department of Roads and 
Traffic, the City of Toronto Department ‘of’ Public Works; the 
Metropolitan Police, the Boroughs of North York, York, Etobicoke, 
East York and Scarborough, the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, the Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
DepaGniment, and the T.1.C. ~Alletratticsmatters of (mutual 
interest are discussed by this Committee and uniform 
policies formulated. The members are especially 

concerned with the Uniform Traffic By-law, the Uniform 
Traffic Policy and the Pedestrian Crossover Program. 


(vii) ‘Toronto Centred Coordinating Committee 


Meetings are arranged by the Ministry of Treasury, Economics 
and Intergovernmental Affairs, bringing together the regional 
chairmen of the Toronto centred area and the Provincial 
Treasurer to discuss issues affecting the entire region. 
Staff of the Metropolitan Planning Department provide staff 
assistance to the Chairman's office for these meetings. 


(viii) Regional Information Systems Committee 


This Committee consists of representatives from the planning 


departments of the regions surrounding Metropolitan 
Toronto. It was created to develop a uniform 
information system and for the purpose of monitoring 
the future plans of the respective regions. 


(ix) Metropolitan TOrONnto,. Public UErilities 
Coordinating Committee 


This Committee, which has been operational since early 
1954, is a technical body comprising senior, Officials 
of all Utilities and Area Municipalities within the 
Metropolitan Toronto area. It is concerned primarily 
with interrelationships between utilities and munici- 
palities, solving problems involved in the coordination 
of utilities, plotting plans of existing services, 

and the planning and accommodation of future services 
within public road allowances. 


(x)° Metro. Centre Transportation Terminal 


Task Force 


This is a special ad hoc committee comprised of represen- 
tatives of the federal government, the City of Toronto, 
Metropolitan’ Toronto;? TATOA, “the T-T.C., ene Minwsery “Of 
Transportation and Communications and both CN and CP 
Railways. It was established in January 1974 to deal with 
special transportation problems related to the development 
of; Metro. Centre’ and jis chaired by the Chairman of TATOA. 


Chapter 3 


THE ENABLING LEGISLATION 


3.2 — INTRODUCTION 


This chapter concerns the various legislation relating to 
transportation planning and operation in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area. The intent here is not to describe each 
piece of legislation in detail, but merely to summarize 
its main thrust, and to show how it relates to trans- 
portation in Metropolitan Toronto. The reader interested 
in more detail can refer to copies of the statutes them- 
selves, which are readily available. Most of the relevant 
legislation comes from the Province. The federal government 
is only peripherally involved in urban transportation 
within Metropolitan Toronto, although it does regulate 
air, water and rail transport. Some of the relevant 
municipal by-laws are also considered. 


The chapter is divided into a number of sections including 
provincial legislation related to municipalities, provincial 
legislation related to transportation, and provincial 
legislation creating regional governments (most specifically 
Metropolitan Toronto). Some of the Metropolitan and local 
by-laws related to transportation and finally some of the 
relevant federal statutes are also considered. 


3.2. LEGISLATION RELATED TO MUNICIPALITIES 


Ce) eethesiounicipaY ACE A(R.s. 0. "19707 "cx 254) 


The Municipal Act defines the basic structures and powers 
of the municipalities within the Province of Ontario, i.e. 
towns, villages, cities and regional governments, and 
their relationship sto. thesProvince..« sit .providessthe 
framework for municipal incorporation. 


(eo) “The ‘PlanhingrAct. (RWS 10rd 9707 362.4349) 


The Planning Act defines the rights and obligations of Ontario 
municipalities with respect to urban planning and the preparation 
and approval of an Official Plan, zoning by-laws, and similar 
planning instruments. 


(iia) = The Ontario: Municipal Board Act (R=S.0- 1970, c- 323) 


This Act defines the powers and functions of the Ontario Municipal 
Board. These powers date from 1932, a time when about 30 munici-~ 
palities in Ontario defaulted on their debts and effectively 

were bankrupt. 


3.3 LEGISLATION RELATED TO TRANSPORTATION 


(i) The Public Transportation and Highway 
Improvement Act 
(Rios Ono OetCr gee Oates 


This Act is important in defining the financial context 
for transportation planning; construction ser facilities, 
and operation, because it sets the provincial subsidy 
levels for roads and transit. Currently, expenditures 
properly chargeable to "road improvements" in Metro and 
the area municipalities are subsidized by the Province 
at. 5O0epercent..«)Thecurrent: subsidy. ton capa talvexpen- 
dituressonetransit: is )\75epercent. sUpptom>Os percent of 
transit operating deficits are also subsidizable under 
thas.Ach: 


(11) TheatighwayetTraGbticsAct 
(R.S.O. 1970, c.202 as amended, 1975) 


This Act defines the regulation, either directly or as 
a context for municipal by-laws, of all vehicular 
traffic on roads in the Province. All municipal by= 
laws regulating traffic and motor vehicle operation 
must be consistent with the provisions of this Act. 


(i349 The Public Vehicles Act 
(RS 40S 19705 ©oLs972) 


This Act governs the movement of people in public vehicles, 
mainly buses, in Ontario. School buses are included. 
Operating licenses are required, and are obtained from 

the Ontario Highway Transport Board, which is the regulating 
body under this Act. 


(iv) The Public Commercial Vehicles Act 
(RS502) 97.057 es Be 59 


This Act regulates the movement of commercial goods in 


Ontario by common carrier, i.e. by vehiclés for hire. This 
P.C.V. license is obtained from the Highway Transport Board, 
which administers the Act. Trucks which operate exclusively 


within Metropolitan Toronto only obtain cartage licenses 
from the Metropolitan License Commission, and do not 
require the P.C.V. license. 
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(v) Commuter Services Act 


This Act gives the Transportation Operations Branch of 
the Ministry of Transportation and Communications the 
authority to operate commuter transport services, 
specifically GO Transit. The latter has now been 
taken over by TATOA. 


(vr) The Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Authority Act, 1974 


This Act established the Authority, defined its powers, 
and defined the representation. 


(vii) The Expropriations Act 
(RS70, 89707, cxat54) 


This Act defines the expropriating powers of government 
agencies in the Province, and all provincial and municipal 
rights-of-way are obtained under its authority where 
necessary. The procedures for compensation are defined 

in the Act. 


3.4 LEGISLATION RELATED TO REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(i) The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act 
Rest Ocul 9 7-0, ) Car i295) 


This Act defines the powers and obligations of the Munici- 
pality of Metropolitan Toronto. The Act defines the 
operation of the Metropolitan road system, and its financing, 
within the constraints of other legislation. The Toronto 
Transit Commission is established under this Act, and its 
powers and duties defined. The Commission "shall consolidate 
and co-ordinate all forms of local passenger transportation 
within the Metropolitan Area, with the exception of steam 
PaLlwaysi-and ‘taxis... The powers and duties of the Licensing 
Commission are also defined, as well as the Metropolitan 


planning function. 
(ii) Regional Government Acts 


There are Acts setting up the Regional Municipalities 
surrounding Metropolitan Toronto: York (R.S.O. 1970, 
¢. 408), Peel (1973, c. 60) "and Durham (1973, c. 78). 


3.5 METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL BY-LAWS 


(i) UnittformatTrariie By-Law. 


The Uniform Traffic By-law replaced the separate traffic 
by-laws of Metro and the area municipalities in 1958, 
and now is in force throughout Metropolitan Toronto, 
eliminating the previous inconsistencies. 


(lb ewe ek ang 


Street parking is regulated by the area munici- 
pality under by-laws which specify where parking, 
standing or stopping is restricted or prohibited, and 
what fines may be imposed for violations of the regu- 
lations. Public off-street facilities are licensed 
under a Metro by-law by the Metropolitan Licensing 
Commission. Parking requirements within structures 
are defined by area municipality zoning by-law. 


C1 nee ) Taxicabs 


Taxicabs are regulated by the Metropolitan Licensing 
Commission under a Metropolitan Toronto By-law. 


3.6 FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The Toronto Harbour Commission is a federal corporation 
created by the Toronto Harbour Commissioners' Act of 
1911. It operates both the Toronto Harbour and the 
Island Airport. 


Under the provisions of the Federal Railway Act, a fund 
known as the Railway Grade Crossing fund (discussed above 
under Canadian Transport Commission) was established 

in 1909 to assist towards the cost of constructing 

works for the protection of the public wherever a highway 
crossed a railway line at rail level. Since 1974, these 
funds have fallen under the new Railway Relocation Act, 
which also provides subsidies for railway relocation. 


International and inter-provincial highway transport 

is regulated by the Federal Motor Vehicle Transport 
Act, but responsibility in this area has been delegated 
to the Province. 


Chapter 4 


OPERATION OF THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


In the previous chapters, the public agencies responsible 
for planning; ‘construction and! operation, of the trans 
portation system are described together with an over- 
view of the enabling legislation relevant to the process. 
This chapter focuses on the roles of these various 
agencies in operating the transportation system. The 
description of the operation is structured in terms of 
modes, because there are major differences among them, 
and different performance criteria. The modes considered 
are: transit (including commuter “rail);-roads (including 
parking), goods movement, taxicabs, and pedestrians and 
bicycles. 


4.2 TRANSIT 


The Toronto Transit Commission provides all. transit services 
within Metropolitan Toronto. The Toronto Area Transit 
Operating Authority is responsible for inter-regional 
service, and there are a number of local operators in 

the peripheral areas, some of whose services cross the 

Metro boundary. 


Although there are a number of transit operators in the 
Toronto commuter-shed, the Toronto Transit Commission 

is larger by an order of magnitude than any of the others 
as is shown by the data on transit ridership in’ Figure 
4.1. The figures for Metro are somewhat inflated because 
passengers crossing the fare-zone boundary which existed 
at that time (about 10 percent of the total), were counted 
twice, but the numbers are sufficiently accurate to show 
the relative magnitudes. The T.T.C. served over 300 
million trips, while the next largest system, Oshawa, 

had slightly over, 3-milbion, piheat. 2. eee accountssc: 
almost 70 percent of the total urban transit ridership 

in. the, Province, ofsOntaria, 


The T.T.C. is generally viewed as one of the best transit 
systems in North America. It has the second highest per 
Capita ridership (behind New York), and is the third 

largest transit operator in North> America, atter Newsyvork 
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and Chicago. Trends in per capita ridership to 1970 
are shown in Figure 4,2 for Canadian’ cities and) for 
national averages in the U.S. and Canada. The annual 
per capita riding in Toronto (about=250 since 1965) 
is more than double the Canadian average which in 
turn is double the U.S. average. 


The T.T.C. operates two subway lines, and a network of 
95 diesel bus routes, 10 streetcar routes, 6 electric 
trolléeyabus routes, fora totateois | iiscue face ebransit 


routes. Of “the latter, 95.neutes. maker 3heconnections 
with the subway, many via direct, undercover connections 
without any fare or transfer collection necessary. This 


degree of integration between subways and surface 
routes is unique among the world's transit systems. 


The T.T.C. has approximately 7,000 employees of whom 

50 percent are drivers and operators, 30 percent are 
responsible for equipment maintenance, and 20 percent 
are support personnel. At the»end of 1974, the T.T.C. 
owned and operated 1,166 diesel buses, 151 trolley buses, 
389 streetcars, and 416 subway cars. The number of 
vehicle miles operated in 1974 were: 


bus BO) 5.3 OO 4a: 
streetcar 97943, 136 
trolley bus LE Maen he 2 
Subway 29 1095, 202 

82554 7,..8 0 


The total vehicle mileage represents an increase of about 
326 million ,over.1973. despite a major ieransit strike in 
L974 < 


The present T.T.C. network of routes is shown in Figure 4.3. 
It is basically .avgrid configuration, waich resultcomin the 
majority of passengers transferring in order to complete 
their journeys. The most important component of this grid 
is the 25.6 mile subway system, made up of the 10 mile 
Yonge Street line, the 2.4 mile University Avenue line, and the 
14.2 mile Bloor-Danforth line. The Spadina line, currently 
under construction, will run from Bloor to Wilson, and is 
due to be opened in 1978. Service is offered approximately 
every 2 minutes on the Yonge/University lines and every 3 
minutes on the Bloor-Danforth line. The subway operates 
from 6 AM (9 AM on Sundays) to 2 AM, and is replaced by 
surface buses in the early morning interval, connecting 
with a number of all night bus routes. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST \ 


(In addition to those shown on map on other side) 
Etobicoke Municipal Offices [gq] Edwards Gardens j 
Woodbine Race Track 35] East York Municipal Offices 
James Gardens [36] Dentonia Golf Course 

York Municipal Offices [37] Scarborough Bluffs 
Pioneer Village [38] Scarborough Town Centre 
North York Municipal Offices a] Metro Toronto Zoo 

Don Valley Golf Course 
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The heaviest surface routes involve streetcar and trolley 
coach operation. Inthe rush“hour, streetcars; trolley 
coaches and diesel buses provide "crush" loading capabilities 
of 5000, 3000, and 3600 passengers per peak hour direction 


respectively. By contrast, the maximum capacity of a 
subway line in the peak direction is about 40,000 passen- 
gers per peak hour. It is understandable therefore that 


the transit routes focus on the subway. 


Transit ridership in Toronto has been growing steadily in 
absolute terms over the past decade, as shown in Figure 4.4. 
ine Aancrease in 1973 was’due in part to the elimination of 
the two-zone fare, which reduced the cost of longer trips 
from the suburbs. The level of service provided is quite 
good. Those living near the subway have travel times 

by transit that are competitive with automobile travel 
times. 


In many areas, however, travel by transit is considerably 
longer than by private automobile. These generally involve 
areas not served by the subway system where surface transit 
is slow due to road congestion during peak periods and 

due to infrequent service in off peak periods. Local surface 
transit operation is often hampered by the lack of exclusive 
rights of way on road facilities. For this reason travel 

by automobile is superior along corridors served by limited 
access highways 401, 427, 400, the Don Valley Parkway, 
Lakeshore Boulevard, the Gardiner Expressway, and the Queen 
Elizabeth Way. Transfer times also contribute to the 
relatively poor performance of transit service in some 
areas. 


The subway service is generally excellent. The safety 
record is exceptional, cars are comfortable in terms 

of ride, and are among the quietest in operation. 
Stations and cars are clean and well maintained. 
However, during peak periods, loading on the Yonge 

line south of Bloor is extremely heavy, and congestion 
has extended up to Eglinton due to the opening of the 
northern extension. Almost the same situation can be 
found on the Bloor-Danforth trains between Sherbourne 
and Bathurst during peak periods. The Spadina line will 
provide some relief and staggered working hours will also 
help, but peak congestion will continue to be a problen. 


The provision of service within the constraints of capacity 
and economic operation is carefully regulated. One of the 
Strengths of the T.T.C.-ismits"ability “to adjust rapadtys to 
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changes in demand. A team of service checkers in the 
planning department is constantly making point counts 

of ridership; these are reviewed and the service is 
adjusted to ensure that demand is met without excessive 
Overcrowding or wasteful vehicle mileage. The T.T.C. 
makes these adjustments 11 or 12 times each year whereas 
most large transit operators in other cities make such 
adjustments only four times or less annually. 


The basic fare has been 30 cents cash or 4 rides for $1.00 
since 1969. The two zone system was abolished in January, 
1973, and one fare covers Metro. There are reduced rates 
hos suudents;, ‘children, and senior citizens. A fare 
tnerease,.to 3 rides for. Sl.00 or 40 Cents) cash, fare, for 
adults has been implemented as of April 1, 1975. 


In general, therefore, the transit service provided by 

the T.T.C. is of a high standard relative to other 
operations in North America. The T.T.C. also provides 
special services, including school buses, chartered vehicles, 
airport service to the subways, and services for the 
Canadian National Exhibition, Ontario Place, Woodbine 

Race Track, and major sporting events. A number of services 
extending beyond the Metro boundary are provided under 
COneEract. 


The Toronto Transit Commission has also operated experi- 
mental services for the Provincial Government, most 
notably the Dial-a-Bus services in North York. The full 
Capital costs and operating deficits of such services are 
paid for by the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations. 


As discussed in Chapter 2, all trunk line transit services 

in Peel, York and Metro that cross regional boundaries are 
under the control of the Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Authority. The major responsibility of TATOA is with respect 
to GO Transit, which was taken over from the Ministry of 
deansportation and ;Communicationssin, 1974.  —TATOA currently 
has a staff of about 50, most of whom are connected directly 
Or andirectly with; the;operation of GO Transits 


TATOA does not directly operate transit services in the way 
that T.T.C. does. Services offered by TATOA are operated 
under contract by CN or by bus operators. In the case 

of commuter rail services operated by CN, TATOA owns the 
rolling stock, which consists of 15 locomotives (with 

4 more on order), 9 self-propelled cars, 84 coaches 

(with 30 more on order), and 5 auxiliary power control 
units (with 4 more on order). The operation of the rail 


equipment is the responsibility of Canadian National, who 
provide ticketing staff, operators and maintenance staff. 


There are three rail lines as shown in Figure 4.5: Hamilton/ 
Oakville/Toronto, supplemented with buses between Hamilton 
and Oakville; Pickering/Toronto, supplemented with buses 
between Oshawa and Pickering; and Georgetown/Toronto. The 
Lakeshore services to Oakville and Pickering carry about 
24,000 passengers daily on 26 to 28 trains in each direction 
(with reduced frequency on weekends). The Georgetown 

service carries about 2900 passengers daily and is limited 

at present tothree trains inboundin the morning and three 
trains outbound in the evening (with no service on weekends). 


TATOA also contracts services to Gray Coach and Travelways 
who respectively operate 54 and 4 buses that are owned by 
TATOA. Bus sSe¥vice is provided to Toronto from Hamilton, 
Oshawa, Richmond Hill, and Newmarket. The Hamilton bus line 
carries about 5000 people per day, the Newmarket bus line 
2600, Oshawa 2600, and the Richmond Hill bus line about 900. 
In summary then, bus services provided by TATOA serve about 
11,000 people daily in comparison to about 27,000 served 

bY had. 


The operations of the local operators in the Regional 
Municipalities around Metropolitan Toronto have only 
marginal effect at present on Metro itself. As shown 

in Figure 4.1, the scale of operation of these local 
operators is very small, relative to the fyi. Cs and 

GO Transit. Oshawa and Mississauga have the largest 

systems in the peripheral area, but even they each 

carry less than 1 percent of the T.T.C. ridership. For 
purposes of this analysis, there is no need to discuss local 
operations beyond the information provided in Chapter 2. 


a oy ROADS 


Roads can be classified in terms of jurisdiction and function. 
The responsibility for planning, bu@ilding and maintaining 
roads for public use falls into three major categories: 
Provincial; County, Regional and Metropolitan; and Municipal. 
Roads are conventionally divided into four functional 
classifications: freeways, arterials, collectors and 

LOCa ts. 


The Ontario Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
is responsible for a province-wide network of King's 
Highways linking all major centres of population. This 
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network involves over 10,000 miles of road. ‘Several 
King's Highways traverse the Metropolitan Toronto 

area: 401, 427, and the Queen Elizabeth Way. The 
Province has exclusive jurisdiction over some of these, 
while some are under local or regional jurisdiction. 


The Regional Municipalities in the area (including 
Metropolitan Toronto) are responsible for an "upper 
tier" network of roads that supplements the King's 
Highway system, providing additional links among 
smaller communities and serving major industrial 

and commercial developments and other heavy traffic 
generators... Within Metropolitan Toronto, 430 mites 

of road, including most of the major arterial streets, 
are designated as Metropolitan Roads, under the juris- 
diction of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and 
administered by the Department of Roads and Traffic. 
Included as Metropolitan Roads are sections of King's 
Highways: -25.1:5;2pbiy. slat we Seancdeoor 


All, roads, not, faltingeainto. themabove, classmmcataons,, 
excluding .privatesroads, stall into tne Lower. tien * 
classification, and are the responsibility of the local 
municipality in which@theyelie.§ Figure<4.6 ablustrates 
the basic road system in the Toronto area, and indicates 
the first two levels of jurisdiction. It is not feasible 
at this scale to show the full network of roads under 
Local, muniLeipa Lejuinrs da. c GEO 


Each, county and. regional), municipality » aswell as the 
Municipality, of Metropolatam Toronto; us perzodically 
required by the provincial government to conduct a 
"Needs Study", to identify desirable improvements, 
additions and deletions to the upper tier road system. 


In addition to the above jurisdictional classification, 
there, isa Lunctional ‘classification. “A@ireeway 1s 7a 
multi-lane divided road with full controlmoft access: 
Intersections are grade separated, and are usually at 
arterial roads: or, streets;,jonly in ,more remote areas: are 
occasional at-grade crossings provided. Freeways are 
designed to provide a relatively high level of service for 
longer trips and in the Toronto area include the Queen 
Elizabeth Way, Highways 400, 401 and 427, the Don Valley 
Parkway, the Gardiner Expressway and the partially-built 
Allen Expressway. 


An arterial is usually a continuous route, serving several 
communities and intersecting at grade with other roads. 
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It is intended to serve medium-distance movement, and to 
link up with the freeway system. Most urban arterials 
range from 4 to 8 lanes in width. Since their prime 
purpose is to move traffic, direct access to adjoining 
properties should ideally be restricted as much as 
possible, but in older areas and in "strip" development 
this is rarely feasible. 


A collector road acts asian intermediate distributor 


between arterials and local roads. Local roads and 
streets primarily provide access to abutting properties; 
they connect to the collector and arterial systems. 

They are not intended to carry significant through 
traffic, although this does occur when parallel collectors 
and arterials become overloaded. This overloading of 
local streets occurs in a number of locations within 
Metropolitan Toronto, leading to restrictions on traffic 
flow by means of one-way street systems, traffic mazes, 
barricades, turn prohibitions, and speed control devices. 
Most of these restrictions fall under the jurisdiction of 
area municipalities, but Metropolitan and provincial 
approval are often required under The Highway Traffic 

Act for such changes. 


Almost every intersection in the area is subject to some 
form: of sign) or traféic” signal’ comtrole) “Tratticysiagnars 
are the most common form of intersection control on 
arterial roads. Within Metropolitan Toronto there are 
about 1,000 traffic Signal installations under the 

control of the Metropolitan Toronto Department of Roads 

and Traffic, and over 90 percent of them are linked to a 
central computer control centre. About 70 of the signals, 
mostly in locations where traffic volumes show considerable 
variation, are fully traffic responsive. Most of the other 
signals operate on automatic cycles, but the computer is 
employed as a remote control to link adjacent signals or 

to vary timing of signals at different periods of the day. 


Other forms of traffic control devices include pavement 
markings (lane, centre and edge lines, stop and turn 
markings), regulatory signs restricting turns, identifying 
one-way streets, specifying speed limits, etc., and.special 
measures such as reversible lane markers and automatic ramp 
barriers. These devices are placed and maintained by each 
jurisdiction on its own roads. 


The level of road service within Metropolitan Toronto is 
good relative to comparable size cities in North America. 
The computer-controlled traffic signals help assure efficient 


use of arterial road capacity. However, auto travel 
demand has increased greatly over the last few years, 
and few major additions have been made to the road 
network (with the exception of improvements to some 
provincial highways in the area). The Metropolitan 
Toronto arterial system is a well-developed grid 
providing continuity of travel through much of the 
Metro area, although some major discontinuities do 
exist. There is no convenient access by freeway to 
downtown from north-west Metro or from the southern 
part of Scarborough. There is severe peak period 
congestion on freeways and arterials serving the down- 
town. Some of these facilities have reached their 
Capacity, and the length of the congested period is 
increasing. However, there is little or no congestion 
on the freeway system at off peak periods. 


Mme-majority of all“trips -i1n the Yoronto-centred area 

are made by automobile. There are no recent origin/ 
destination data available, but some estimates for 

digo by (a have been made by the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications based on extrapolations of data from the 
Majoustravel “survey carried out an?l9647° During sa typrcal 
24-hour weekday in 1971, 5.31 million trips were estimated 
to have been made in the Toronto commuter-shed, 84 percent 
by auto and 16 percent by transit. Of the total estimated 
trips, 1.86 million were home-based work trips, 74 percent 
by auto and 26 percent by transit. There were an estimated 
3.45 million non-work trips; 89 percent by auto, and only 
Pi percent by transit. 


These estimates are for the entire area, and within 
Metropolitan Toronto the use of transit, especially for 
work trips, is estimated to be considerably higher. 
However, autos still accotint form ‘the *bubk fofitravel 
within Metro. It was estimated that in 1969, autos 
accounted for 5.9 billion person/miles of travel, while 
@ransit accounted for 1/45 °billion,; a) ratiojo£yabout four 
tenone for all trips. ‘This ’preferencey forsuseofathe 
auto clearly indicates that travel by transit must be 
made more attractive if dependence on the private automobile 
is to be reduced. 


4.4 PARKING 
Parking is closely related to the road system and to some 


extent to the transit system, but its operation is quite 
separate. There are a number of categories for parking 


including on-street parking (free, metered or permit), 
municipal off-street public parking, commercial :-off-street 
public parking; cand! prmi vate pantie: 


Metro regulates parking on its roads and on local streets 
within 100 feetsot atraftiic signal, ithe, Cty and boroughs 
on remaining local streets. Boulevard parking, i.e. on 
the road right-of-way but off the street, requires a 
special license; these are available in the City and in 


the Borough of York. There are over 10,000 meters on Metro 
roads and local streets, all operated by the,s,local munici- 
palities:» 76 percéntrof these méters are ywithin the City, 


evenly split between Metro roads and local streets. Overnight 
street parking is allowed by permits, but due to the issuance 
in some areas of more permits than available spaces, the whole 
policy is now being reviewed. Many of the older residential 
areas do not have sufficient off-street parking. 


The degree of active interest in municipal off-street 
parking from one area municipality to another is directly 
related to the extent of its densely built, congested 
older tareas. yihe-City of ;Foronte and an sa mich smaller 
way, the Borough of York, are the two area municipalities 
most actively engaged in the parking business, with about 
1b, 000-and\500espaces..respectavely. ._The City of Toronto 
Parking Authority also operates about 3,000 spaces outside 
the City at subway stations on land rented from Metro for 


nominal amounts. North York and Etobicoke have considerable 
street metering and are providing some off-street parking 
BH sone o lider TCOMMeneialls alaeccaci. Bast York has.a substantial 


number of street meters but no off-street parking. Scarborough 
operates only a very few street meters and has one metered 
off-street lot. atthe .City iboundary.. 


The age and density of urban development throughout Metro- 
politan Toronto is reflected in the extent of public parking 
that is provided through commercial parking-lot operators. 
With but two or three exceptions, the commercially operated 
1lotsrall LieAwithinagthesCityeofs Toronto’ Wien Metro, 
there are approximately 175 commercial lots accommodating 
some 27,000 vehicles. Considering Metropolitan Toronto as 

a whole, commercial parking provides almost two-thirds of 
the off-street parking spaces. Within central Toronto, 
where parking problems are most acute, the commercial 
operators are responsible for close to three-quarters of 

the total capacity. Central Toronto has over 16,000 private 
non-residential parking spaces, but data on Metro-wide 
private parking are not available. In addition to the 


approximately 4,000 parking spaces provided at subway 
stations, about 1,700 spaces are provided at GO Transit 
stations within Metro and another 3,600 outside Metro. 


The fees at municipal lots are set by the Authority or 
relevant Department, subject to review by the Council. 

At present, Toronto lots in the central business district 
are encouraging short term parking and charging high fees 
for all-day parking. The commercial lots set their own 
rates. The lots at subway stations have low fees, and 
tne GO Transit lots are free. 


4.5 GOODS MOVEMENT 


Of inbound goods to the Metropolitan Toronto area, about 

20 percent arrive by rail, 10 percent by water, and 70 
percent by road. Of goods leaving Metro, about 88 percent 
do/so by road, 10 percent’ by rail, and less than 2) percent 
Dy water, Air freight accounts for Wess than “percent; 
90th inbound and outbound: Rail, air and *water’rely heavily 
on trucks for distribution and collection, so’ one can see 
that almost all goods are carried by truck at some stage 

of their journey. For this reason, the discussion here 
concentrates On, road transport, but’ it) should’ be notedF that 
air, rail and water terminals generate truck traffic that 
must be taken into account in road planning. 


Almost all goods movement is carried out by the private 
sector. Traditionally, road transport is divided into 
tEwoebasiwc, Categories: "for hire" and “private, tite. 
those that haul other people's goods for a fee, and those 
who haul only their own goods, respectively. The "for hire" 
operators include inter-city express companies, inter-city 
motor carriers (common and contract), and local cartage 
and parcel delivery companies. The "private" operators 
include inter-city operations, mainly between plants, 
warehouses and retail outlets, and local pick-up and 
delivery, for everything from pizzas to heating oil. 
Inter-city road movements in general leave the city at 

the end of a working day and travel overnight whereas 
intra-city pick-up and delivery generally must take place 
during the working day. 


The efficiency of the goods movement system is determined 

by two factors: road access and ease of loading and unloading. 
Trucks account for between 15 and 20 percent of all vehicle 
trips made in the area on a typical weekday. However, within 
urban areas, only about 20 percent of the time is spent 
actually moving over the road system. The rest of the 

time is spent loading and unloading or waiting. This limits 


the travel time savings that can be achieved by road 
improvements; if road speeds were doubled, only 10 
percent of the average truck's total time would be 
saved. 


The last comprehensive origin and destination survey 

of truck movements in Toronto was undertaken in 1955, 

so data are very limited. On an average 12-hour weekday 

in 1971 §icordons counts..indicated thatyoabours4>, VOU, trucks 
entered the Central Area of Toronto, 33,000 crossed the 
Humber River screenline from west to east, 21,000 crossed 
Victoria Park Avenue, from east to west, and 54,000 crossed 
Eglinton Avenue from north to south. (A cordon is an 
imaginary boundary line surrounding an area, and a screenline 
is a dividing line between two areas.) 


The loading facilities are inadequate in many buildings, 
especially in the downtown area. The existing zoning by- 
laws are not very stringent with respect to loading bays 
relative to the truck traffic generated by various 
activities. sThus .trucks..often. load and unload on) streets 
and reduce road capacity. 


4.6 TAXICABS 


Taxicabs in Metropolitan Toronto are operated by private 
individuals and companies, and regulated by the Metropolitan 
Licensing Commission. The number of licensed taxis within 
Metro is limited to one vehicle for each 975 persons, 
resultang anea current.total, of around’ 2,2z00Lcabs. saline 
supply of taxis tends to be higher in the City of Toronto 
than in the suburbs. There are no regulations requiring 
owners or drivers to provide even a minimum amount of 
overall service at any given time. However, once a driver 
places his taxicab in operation on a-public street he is 
required to provide service to the public. Dispatching 

is fairly efficient: about 80 percent of the taxis are 
equipped with two-way radios. Taxi stands in Metropolitan 
Toronto larevo£ty two, types; publicyand. private. =, Public 

stands are restricted to owner-operated taxicabs having 

no affiliation with a broker or cooperative. Private 

stands are provided at private developments, e.g. hotels, 
race tracks and shopping centres, and may be open to all 
taxicabs or restricted by agreement to one specific firm. 

In addition, some taxicab companies and cooperatives provide 
a considerable number of private stands, that are restricted 
in use. 


Taxicab licenses are quite difficult to obtain in Metro. 
Theresare two:-lists”of applicants: tor wicenses. — the 


Driver's List, for those who do not yet own a cab, and 
the Owner's List, for those who already own a number of 
cabs and hire drivers. When new licenses are issued, 
90 percent go to each group. Any owner who sells a 
licensed taxicab has his name removed from the list, 
put the current asking price of about $20,000 provides 
some sincentive wo sell. Although exact figures are 
Nara to come by, indications are, that fleet operators 
get a reasonable return on investment. However, the 
pay rates for drivers are considerably lower than for, 
Say, transit operators. 


Taxi services in Toronto rate well compared with other 
metropolitan areas on this continent, yet it is generally 
acknowledged that they fall short of the notably high 
standards set by the taxi industry in London, England. 
Problems regarding service at the Toronto International 
Airport, which is outside the Metro boundary, have been 
quite serious due to lack of effective regulation. 


4.7 PEDESTRIANS AND BICYCLES 


Movements on foot and by bicycle are a relatively small 
proportion of travel mileage within Metropolitan Toronto, 
but they should not be ignored. Walking and bicycling 
are often done for enjoyment, rather than only for 
getting from one place to another, so the character- 
istics to be considered are somewhat different. 


All sidewalks in Metro are built and maintained by the 
area municipalities, even those along Metro roads. In 
addition, there are private walkways, for instance in 
office and shopping developments, many of them sheltered 
from the weather. There are only a few places in Metro- 
politan Toronto where pedestrian congestion occurs: 
Yonge/Bloor subway station, and parts of Yonge, Bay 

and King Streets in the downtown. Temporary pedestrian 
malls have been tried, for instance, on Yonge Street. 


Bicycle sales have increased greatly over the past five 
years, and bicycles are quite visible during the summer 
in Metro. It is’ estimated that the number of adult 
bicycles may be around 100,000 and childrens' bicycles 

as high as 300,000; registration is not compulsory, so 
exact figures are not available. Bicycles come under the 
Highway Traffic Act, but laws regarding bicycles are not 
rigidly enforced. The accident rate for adult bicyclists 
is about three times as high as that for children. 


The number of bicycle paths in Metro is low compared to 
some other cities. Some Metro parks specifically allow 


bicycles on roads and paths, and Metro and the area 
municipalities provide some cycle paths: Eglinton 
Avenue in Etobicoke, along the Beaches, eviaie) iin 

rforonto Island. ‘The separate rights Of way do not 
constitute an integrated system. The Metro Department 
of Roads and Traffic and some area municipalities 

have plans for providing more bicycle facilities. 


Chapter 5 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


in the broadest sense, planning can be defined as simply 
taking into account future consequences of present 
decisions and actions. Urban planning is traditionally 
concerned with land use, transportation, services, and 
environment. Urban transportation planning can be 
considered part of urban planning, because transportation 
1s so closely related to land use: transportation demand 
1s shaped by land use patterns, and land use patterns 

are influenced by the configuration of transportation 
facilities. However, there are also more specialized 
kinds of transportation planning that are not part 

of urban planning. 


The transportation network is a subsystem of the city, 

and its planning occurs ‘at a number of levels. First, 
there is strategic transportation planning, which examines 
broad long-range options and policy issues; this activity 
must be carried out) in close conjunction with overall 
urban planning. The results of such a process tend to 

be abstract, however, and often consist mostly of an 
"end-point" which should be reached in 20 or 30 years. 

By itself, such a "plan" is not very meaningful; it must 
be related to decisions that are being taken now and in 
the near future. The phasing of transportation projects 
tipough time, and the levels of ‘service provided ‘act inter= 
mediate points, are quite important. The transportation 
demands implied by land development decisions must also 

be monitored. These activities are all part of transpor- 
tation planning in the broad sense, and must be carried’ out 
in conjunction with strategic planning. 


In addition, there are three other levels of transportation 
planning that involve: 


- functional planning, which determines where facilities 


should be built once overall policies have been determined, 


and what kind of facilities they should be; 


- project planning, where the phasing of specific projects 
is determined; 


- operational planning, where the future operation of a 
system is determined on the basis of present performance, 
for instance in a transit system. 


The question of values, or what is "best", is a very difficult 
One in transportation planning. The planner's role basically 
is to determine the alternatives, and then, through analysis, 
predict their, implications. The politicians and the citizens 
should then determine which set of implications they like 
"best". There are problems with this process however. 

Often, .the.technical implications ,are quite; complex, and 

have so many qualifications, that the planner is asked 

for a "recommendation", which is sometimes taken as the 
décision.  <In addition, the benertits and .costcuGoL Oriretent 
alternatives vary among different groups of citizens, so 

that conflicts develop. The wishes of those groups that 

are highly organized and vocal naturally carry more weight 

in the decision-making process. Also, people tend to value 
short-term benefits over long-term ones, so strategic 
planning is difficult to implement. The following sections 
look: at.the. transportation planning activity in the, Metro; 
politan Toronto area in the light of all these issues, 
concentrating on strategic planning. 


5.2 THE TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 
PROCESS IN THE TORONTO AREA 


The preparation of a transportation, plan.at the municipal 
and regional levels falls Vlargely sunder the Oriicval se ian 
process. The major mechanism for implementing an Official 
Plans.is zonang-control, and this,rests with the area 
municipalities; the regional governments, including Metro- 
politan Toronto, have no zoning powers. The regions have 

or are developing Official Plans, which must agree, through 
a process of negotiation, with the plans of the area 
municipalities. As pointed out in Chapter 2, the area 
municipalities generally do not have strategic transpor- 
tation-planning capabilities (or responsibilities); this 
function is carried out at the regional and provincial 
levels. Metropolitan Toronto has a Plan that was prepared 
in 1966 but was never presented to the Province for approval, 
and is thus not an Official Plan. The Regional Municipalities 
of Peel, York and Durham are now preparing Official Plans 
and have carried out some strategic transportation planning. 


Since Metropolitan Toronto was formed in 1954 and given 
jurisdiction over certain roads and public transit, a number 
of transportation planning documents have been prepared. 
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(i) 1959 Preliminary Transportation Plan 


In 1956 the Traffic Research Corporation was contracted 

by Metro to develop computer models for transportation 
planning. The model was operational by 1958, but was 

not used to any significant extent in developing the 

1959 Preliminary Transportation Plan, which was essentially 
a compendium of proposed transportation facilities. The 
1959 Preliminary Transportation Plan discussed a number 

of factors that interact with transportation, and was in 
fact quite comprehensive in this respect. For instance, 
with respect to land use and transportation it stated: 


-...transportation facilities are major land users. 
Their impact on land use extends of course, far 
beyond the area they actually occupy. The impact 

is both positive and negative. The availability of 
transportation attracts development, but the noise 
and vibration and, in many cases, the air pollution 
generated by traffic may adversely affect residential 
and other land uses. 


While the type and density of land use is thus 
influenced by the type and availability of transportation 
facilities, the development of these facilities is 
Similarly influenced by land use development.... 


In deciding which comes first, the land use or the 
transportation facilities, planning must be objective. 
Those elements for which the requirements are most 
critical and which, therefore, are most limited in 
their choice of location, must be determined first, 
and others adjusted to them in a descending order of 
PLrLOritby. 


However, the Plan was "derived by estimating the traffic 
demands generated by the future distribution of land uses 
and of the activities connected with each land use, and 

by assigning the resulting travel volumes to the various 
transportation facilities". ‘That 1s,> the encouragement,of 
specific land-use patterns through transportation planning 
was not seriously considered. 


Cicts) i964 Report on the Metropolitan 
Toronto Transportation Plan 


The 1964 Report on the Metropolitan Toronto Transportation 


Plan evolved from the 1959 Plan, and discussed some of 
the same issues using technically more sophisticated 
methodology, namely the Traffic Prediction Model. Four 
basic issues were to be considered in the 1964 Report: 


1. The shortcomings or suitability of the Preliminary 
Transportation Plan; 
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2. The probable effect which changes in- certain critical 
factors, such as speed, time and cost of travel might 
have on the utilization of the transportation system; 


3 6 The arrangement of transportation facilities (road, 
rail, transit) to. establish a: "balanced" transportation 
system on the basis of the presently recognized travel 
motivation land behaviour characteristics... and 


4. asa result of the above studies, the development of 
a revised transportation plan. 


The criteria used to evaluate the alternative transportation 
systems tested on the Traffic Prediction Model were the 
following: 


1. Minimize total travel time 

2. Maximize average travelling speed 

3, Minimize points of congestion 

4... Equalize accessibility withinimost parts of the 


urbanharea,nand finspantircularamaximize accessibility 


to the central area. [Emphasis added. ] 

5.» Maxim: zesthesnusesof«pub hic htransportation,.tn particular 
bapivd (transit 

6. Maximize the use of expressways 


No attempt» was: made to wank these criteria; on to explicitly 
work out trade-offs. among them. Other factors were consciously 
not considered, such as the impact of transportation on land 
use, which was ostensibly outside the terms of reference 
(although note the emphasis on accessibility to the.central 
area). Also, no attempt was made to arrive ata "least cost" 
system, or to evaluate the relative cost/benefit ratios of 
alternative systems, although existence of these techniques 

was acknowledged. 


There was some inconsistency in the report with regard to 
the relationship between transportation and land use. 
One of the basic assumptions was that the transportation 


Faciluties are, dictated by land susescontigmracion: 


The location and capacity of the transportation 
facilities required to serve the urban area are 
dictated in large measure by the total traffic 
generated by the various land uses, which in turn 
arise out of the level of economic ‘activity, the 
historic pattern of development, and its planned 
proJ,echlonesinto,the future, .7The preliminary, 
transportation plan for 1980 was based to a large 


degree on predictions of development and the 
analysis of future transportation demands 
arising from the anticipated urban development. 


The Report did not investigate the impact of transportation 
on land use: 


[a] factor which has not been taken into 
consideration is the general influence which 
alternative transportation systems may have 

on the form and nature of urban development. 
While it is clear that transportation facilities 
play an important role in determining the 
dimensions and character of the urban area, it 
seems evident that the extreme mobility which | 


has been made possible by widespread car owner- 
ship has reduced considerably the dependence on 
any given transportation facility. [Emphasis added.] 


The point seems to be that widespread automobile use has 
reduced in importance the impact of transportation facilities 
on land use. This argument is certainly no longer true: 
expressways have had a considerable impact on land use in 
Metro. The Report continues: 


The objective of the present studies has been to 
determine the most suitable transportation system 
to serve this development, rather than to arrive 

at the transportation system most likely to produce 
a desired form of development. 


However, earlier in the Report it is pointed out that simply 
allowing unconstrained growth is undesirable and the report 
recognized that: 


Increased mobility, achieved through higher average 
travelling speed, means increased freedom of choice 
of jobs and homes, as well as shopping, education, 
and recreation... 


It may be of questionable benefit, however, if improved 
mobility leads to greater dispersal of places of 
residence and jobs, which would ultimately result in 
increased total travel mileage and possibly even 
increased total travelling time. The benefit of 
increased freedom of choice, which improved traffic 
facilities can provide, can only be realized if 
effective land use control counteracts this tendency 


to. “sprawl. < 


Transportation and land use policies which are 
governed exclusively by the desire to satisfy 
demand inevitably create ever growing demands. 
They must, therefore, be guided by a reasonable 
concept of land use distribution. 


This certainly seems to point out the need for investigating 
the relationship between transportation and land use, 

rather than assuming a continuation of land use trends 

and designing a transportation network to meet the antici- 
pated traffic generation. The Report goes on to state: 


Improved accessibility is....an important criterion 
in evaluating the transportation system. But 
reduction of total travelling time and increase in 
average speed may conceal great differences in 
various parts of the area, and they must therefore 

be supplemented by criteria which relate to the 
geography of the area. These are, first, that the 
points or areas of serious congestion should be 

kept to a minimum, and second, that accessibility 

and mobility should be equalized as far as possible 
in all parts of the urban area, and in particular 
that accessibility should be improved for those 
sections of the area where development is particularly 
desirable. The central area, representing commercial, 
institutional and cultural forms of the region, must 
be provided with maximum accessibility, and similarly 
accessibility should be facilitated for those sectors 
in which sanitary facilities oriented to Lake Ontario 
can most effectively be provided. 


There are implicit assumptions in this paragraph with respect 
to the land use development patterns which should be enhanced 
through the provision of transportation facilities. The 
stated intentions of the Report and arguments such as the 
above seem to disagree. One may infer that the "strong single 
centre" land use is being promoted here, belying the stated 
intention of not looking at the impact of transportation on 
development. 


The 1964 Plan utilized the Traffic Prediction Model developed 
by Traffic Research Corporation to simulate a variety of 
road/transit alternatives: 


The Preliminary Transportation Plan Of. 1959s wasr tor 
the most part a consolidation of road and transit 
proposals that had been under consideration by 
various agencies prior to the formation of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in 1954. 

The location of the proposed radial expressways 


was largely determined by the availability of 


relatively inexpensive rights-of-way linking 


the distant suburban developments with the high 


employment area of, the’ central CALEY. The rapid 


transit system was also designed to improve 


suburban accessibility, but was based in large 


part on the Toronto Transit: Commission's expressed 
policy of replacing high volume streetcar lines with 
underground subways. [Emphasis added.] With the 
development of the Traffic Prediction Model it 
became possible, for the .£irst time, to evaluate 
Simultaneously a comprehensive transportation plan 
comprising both road and transit networks. 


However, interestingly enough, the 1964 Plan differs in 

only a few details from the 1959 Plan. One aspect of the 
evaluation procedure used to compare the transit-oriented 
alternative and the expressway oriented alternative in 

the 1964 Report was especially critical: both alternatives 
were tested on the same land use base. This could be 
misleading, because if a decision were made to implement 

the transit-oriented system, the land use pattern would evolve 
in (and probably be guided in) directions that would 
complement transit rather than the automobile. Therefore, 
to obtain a fair comparison, the transportation alternatives 
should be tested with land use patterns that are consistent 
with the modal emphasis. 


(i 4b) 19656 .0f hi Cval YP lanif£orn Metropolitan TOTOnto 
ner LlGe OLftacial: :Planvfor Metropolitan Toronto was more 


explicit than the above two reports in considering the 
impact of a.transportation facility.’ For instance. 21t 
Staves: 


Rapid transit facilities shall be located so as 
to cause minimum interference with existing or 
future residential amenities and community 

Si Se LiCiswMas>sinegs 


All new transportation systems or extensions to 
existing systems shall be designed to minimize 

Or Control air pollution bothyoL a general nature 
and Of a local Nature: 


A number of standard traffic criteria are mentioned with 
regard to expressway design, dealing with interchanges, 
pedestrian crossings and connections to arterial roads. 
Environmental and community impact criteria are considered 


as well. 


The 1966 Official Plan proposed a transportation network 
almost identical to the 1959 and 1964 proposals. The 
Queen Street subway line, which was included in the 1959 
Plan but deleted from the 1964 network, was reinstated 
in 1966 with the following provision: 


The complete validity has not yet been established 
of certain major transportation facilities shown 
on/Map Zit fob the olo6e4OrticralvPram jepariteularily 
the Crosstown Expressway and the Queen Street rapid 
transit line. Because of their importance in the 
consideration of land use and population distribution 
and the overall transportation system, they are 
included in the plan at this time. They will be 
subject to specific review in the first quinquennial 
review of the Official Plan, and if not considered 
warranted at that time will be deleted from the 

plan by amendment. 


The transportation network from the 1966 Plan is shown in 
Figure 1.1; it included the full expressway network. 


(iv) Provincial Studies 


Before the 1964 Transportation Plan was completed, the 
provincial government sponsored a study that has had 
some impact on Metropolitan Toronto, known as The Metro- 


politan Toronto and Region Transportation Study (MTARTS). 


A summary report entitled Choices for a Growing Region 
was produced in 1967. A number of regional land use 


alternatives and transportation alternatives were developed 
and evaluated by MTARTS, and it had two tangible results: 
the GO Transit commuter rail line along the Lakeshore, 
which was one of its recommendations, and a provincial 
document released in 1970 entitled Design for Development: 


the Toronto-Centred Region which basically adopted the 
land use recommendations of MTARTS as provincial policy. 


The Toronto-Centred Region (TCR) concept called for a 
reduction in the rate of growth in the Central Area of 
Toronto, little growth north of Metro with emphasis on 
communities that could be serviced easily from Lake 
Ontario, and an emphasis on growth east of Metro to 
balance rapid growth to the west. These TCR guidelines 
only recently were stated in terms of population and 
employment allocations to the various areas. 


The 1966 Metropolitan Plan is currently under review 
under Metroplan, and a new Plan is scheduled to be 

ready by the end of 1976. The Transportation Plan Review, 
which ended in January 1975 with the presentation of its 


final report, Choices for the Future: Summary Report, 
represents the transportation planning input to Metro- 
plan. The Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Plan 
Review started in 1972, and was very different in its 
mandate from previous studies. The earlier emphasis on 
computer models for traffic prediction was to be 
complemented by environmental and equity concerns. The 
Review was to be part of a continuous planning process 
involving public participation, and joint participation 
by Metro, ther TT .C., .and the iPrevince. §Social rand 
environmental criteria were to be considered, as well 
as economic and financial issues. The study was to 
consider land use/transportation interaction, and was 
"intended to give detailed consideration to the 
currently voiced suggestion that more emphasis should 
be placed on mass public forms of transportation and that 
the construction of urban freeways is not appropriate 
to the conditions of this age". 


(v) Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Plan Review 


Seven transportation system alternatives and fifteen land 
use alternatives (defined in terms of population and 
employment distributions) were developed by the MTTPR, 
and 23 land use/transportation combinations were tested 
on the basis of a variety of criteria. Many of the land 
use alternatives were based on the Toronto Centred Region 
guidelines referred to previously but other alternatives 
were also developed that are inconsistent with these 
guidelines. The combinations were narrowed down to six, 
which are presented in the final report, with details on 
the political choices that must be made. No one specific 
plan is recommended since this would be one of the objectives 
of the Metroplan process 


The MTTPR process for examining the transportation planning 
questions in the year 2000 time horizon consisted of four 
steps: 


- development of a broad range of land use and transportation 
alternatives 


- technical and objective analysis of the implications of 
these alternatives in various combinations 


- a preliminary evaluation to produce a short last. ofvaltena= 
atives which highlight the major trade-offs involved 


Sand finallysethespoliticalschoice, where the "best" 
alternative is chosen by elected representatives. 


The first three steps have been completed, and the last step 
will be part of Metroplan. 


Planning is only meaningful insofar as it leads to implemen- 
tation of the plans. The transportation facilities included 
in a Plan must go through various approval procedures. 
Metropolitan roads, including arterials and expressways, 

are contracted by the Metropolitan Department of Roads 

and Traffic, so the first step would be inclusion of the 
project in their budget, which must then be approved by 

the Transportation Committee of Metropolitan Council, the 
Executive Committee, and finally by Council. If the 

project is approved, it then generally goes ahead, with 
provincial subsidy. The decision can be appealed to the 
Ontario Municipal Board, and, if need be, to the Cabinet. 
The Province, however, is largely autonomous in constructing 
its roads. . 


Subway construction is contracted by the Toronto Transit 
Commission, but since Metro pays a large part of the cost, 
Subway projects follow the same route as Metro road projects: 
Transportation Committee, Executive Committee, and Metro 
Council. A decision on a subway project can also be appealed 
to the Ontario Municipal Board and to the Cabinet. 


In view of the above approval processes, it is apparent 
that all transportation plans are not necessarily imple- 
mented. At this stage, it appears that the expressway 
network envisioned in the 1966 Plan will not be completed, 
and that a more extensive transit network will be built. 


5.3 EXAMPLES OF PLANNING DECISIONS 


The construction of major transportation projects has an 
obvious and basically irreversible impact on the performance 
of a transportation system, and is the final step in the 
implementation of a transportation plan. In a sense, it 

is the most important step in the process, since other- 

wise the plan is not very meaningful. These major project 
decisions should therefore be considered as planning 
decisions in the broadest sense. 


(i) The William R. Allen (Spadina) Expressway 


The Allen Expressway was first formally proposed in December, 
1953 when Metro Council approved a recommendation that 

the Roads Commissioner prepare plans showing a route 

from Dupont Street to Wilson Avenue. Property acquisition 
and engineering design proceeded, and an alignment for the 
Expressway was shown in both the 1959 and 1964 Transportation 
Plans, as well as the 1966 Metropolitan Plan. The first 
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section of the Expressway, from Wilson Heights to Lawrence, 
opened in 1966, including the Highway 401 interchange 
which had been built by the Province on the understanding 
that Metro was irrevocably committed to building the 
Expressway to Bloor Street. 


In August, 1969, Metro Council withdrew earlier 1968 approval 
of a request by the Roads and Traffic Department for authority 
to apply to the Ontario Municipal Board (O.M.B.) for an 
approval to borrow an additional $25 million for the project, 
and a Roads and Traffic report on the design of the facility 
was referred back to the Executive Committee and the 
Transportation Committee to hear representations from citizens. 


In October 1969, the Minister of Municipal Affairs approved 
aerevised City of Toronto Official Planeint whvehethestilen 
Expressway and Rapid Transit line were designated as major 
transportation facilities. Public hearings were held in 
April by the Transportation and Executive Committees and in 
June, Metro Council approved in principle the functional 
design Ol the facility. An O.M.B. shearing was Meld ain 
wanuary LIL, and an February the O2M JB.) Dyna @2- Gorm. 
decision, dismissed the application for variation of its 
1963 approval to proceed. An appeal was made to Cabinet, 
and in June, the Cabinet dismissed the Metro application to 
proceed, effectively cancelling the Expressway. 


In this case, the planning had taken place with reasonable 
objectives and no lack of competence, but the political 
decision went counter to the technical recommendations. 
Public values had apparently changed, and such changes 

are difficult for the planner to predict. Even public 
participation will not necessarily eliminate such 
occurrences in the future. The elected representatives, 
not the planners, make the final decisions. 


(ii) GO URBAN 


When the Provincial Cabinet cancelled the Spadina Expressway 
in June, 1971, an alternative solution to the transportation 
problems of Toronto was promised. The proposed solution was 
unveiled in November 1972, when Premier Davis announced a 

plan for a network of Intermediate Capacity Transit based on 
highly advanced technology including fully automated control 
of the vehicles. Subsequent analysis of the alternative 
technologies resulted in the selection of a system using small 
vehicles, propelled by linear induction motors and supported 
by a magnetic suspension system. The proposed network was 


developed without consulting Metropolitan Toronto or the 
regional governments. However, a 75 percent provincial 
subsidy for construction of the network was also 
announced, so the plan was well received by Metro 
politicians. The technology selected involved joint 
development with a West German manufacturer that 

has since withdrawn from the project, and at this time 
there is some uncertainty as to the timing and nature 

of future technological developments. 


(779) Extensions to Bloor-Danforth Subway 


Upon the recommendation of the T.T.C., Metro Council in 
1973 approved plans for the western extension of the 
Bloor-Danforth subway from its present terminal at 
Islington to a new terminal at Kipling, approximately 
0. 9-mailes: Insdlength.f “Originally, thesproposalipranned 
for the incorporation of new subway car storage 
facilities so that space in existing yards at Greenwood 
could be made available for the proposed Queen Street 
subway (although this facility has never been approved). 
The extension involves an expenditure of approximately 
$29 million and would provide some operational improve- 
ments for transit service in the area. 


Another proposal made by the T.T.C. for an eastern extension 
of the Bloor-Danforth line from its present terminal at 
Warden to a new terminal at Kennedy Road and Eglinton Avenue 
was also approved by Metro Council in 1973. This extension 
is estimated to cost approximately $41 million and would 

tie in with proposed new transit services in north- 

eastern Scarborough. It is approximately 1.6 miles in 
length. 


Both the eastern and western extensions of the existing 
Bloor-Danforth subway represent operational improvements 

with little or no long range planning impact. However, 

they were approved by Metro Council almost without discussion 
and without any consideration of alternative investments 

in transit facilities that might have more significant 
planning implications. In contrast to strategic planning 
without implementation, these extensions constitute examples 
of implementation without strategic planning. 


(iv) The Scarborough Expressway 
The Scarborough Expressway was included in the transportation 


plan for Metropolitan Toronto adopted in 1966. The design 
of the expressway involved elevated construction and required 


the taking of a substantial number of homes. In response 
to strong community opposition to the expressway, a new 
design for the expressway was presented to Metro Council 
in August of 1973 which reduced the number of homes to 

be taken and which improved the appearance of the proposed 
expressway. 


Opposition to the improved design still remained strong 
and although Metro Council had earlier adopted a recom- 
mendation of the Joint Technical Transportation Planning 
Committee to proceed with construction of the expressway, 
the Transportation Plan Review was directed to undertake 
a more detailed study in order to clarify the important 
1ssues and prepare the information needed as a basis for 
deciding whether the expressway should be built. 


In March 1974, the Transportation Plan Review reported to 
Metro Council with the recommendation not to build the 
expressway. That recommendation however was subject to 

the qualification that explicit steps be taken to implement 
new transit proposals and to coordinate general land use 

and transit planning in Scarborough. Metro Counei) voted 

in favour of accepting the recommendation of the Transportation 
Plan Review not to proceed with expressway construction, but 
to date no action has been taken to implement the transit 
proposals that were deemed necessary as alternatives to 

the expressway. 


5.4 PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


In summary, the following issues seem to stand out in 
strategic planning for transportation in the Toronto 
area: 


(i) Land use’ and’ transportation: “White aimost all 
planning studies®* point out the importance of 
this relationship, there are only afew examples 
of an integrated approach to land use and’ trans- 
portation planning, such as policies to encourage 
high density development around subway stations. 
On a regional and commuter-shed scale, there is 
little coordination of policies, especially with 
respect to transit-oriented development in 
peripheral areas although efforts are now being 
made to improve such coordination. 


(ii) Provincial versus regional and local planning: 
A number of examples were given where provincial 


and metropolitan decisions were in conflict, 
with the Province making the final decision. 


(iii) Short-term versus long-term objectives: This 
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is a universal problem, and the only solution 
seems to be for the planners to translate 
short-term choices into long-term implications 
and to make the latter as clear as possible. 


Coordination of planning among different modes: 
There is some coordination, for instance through 
the Transportation Committee of Metro Council, 


but there are weaknesses in the process. 


Inter-regional transportation planning: The 


Province provides some assistance in this regard, 
but most of the technical interaction among 
the regions is ad hoc. 


Chapter 6 


FINANCING OF TRANSPORTATION 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


Financing mechanisms for the construction and operation 
of the transportation system are extremely important 

in determining the physical structure and efficiency 

of the systems- Financing is closely related to planning, 
Since it is the essential tool for the implementation 

of plans. This section deals with transportation 
financing in and around Metropolitan Toronto, first 

from a descriptive point of view, examining the payments 
and subsidies provided, along with a brief history, and 
then from a more specific point of view, showing the 
actual expenditures and revenues over the past decade 

or so, and highlighting various trends and relationships. 


Gree THE FINANCING STRUCTURE 
Roads 


The provincial government exercises considerable control 
over the design, construction and maintenance of roads 
within Metro through a system of subsidies for road 
construction and maintenance that requires prior approval 
of proposed work from the Ministry of Transportation 

and Communications. The Ministry checks plans for 

good design and economics, approves contracts involving 
subsidies, and provides general technical assistance. 

In practice, there is technical cooperation and few 
problems exist in obtaining approval. The provincial 
subsidy rate for Metro and the area municipalities is 
currently 50 percent of expenditures to "road improvements" 
as defined by statute, and 80 percent of work on bridges 
in the boroughs. Etobicoke and Scarborough are the only 
boroughs that currently have bridge construction programs. 
The subsidy covers approved road maintenance as well. 


The provincial government pays all of the construction and 
maintenance costs for highways within Metro under its 
jurisdiction, such as highways 401 and. 427. slice. COnScCLuceron 
costs of "connecting links" of provincial highways within 


urban boundaries receive a subsidy of 75 percent which 
was extended in 1967 to include maintenance costs as 
well. 


The Federal Railway Grade Crossing Fund averages about 
$1.5 million annually; there are no other federal road 
subsidies in Metro. 


Provincial subsidies all come from the provincial 
consolidated revenue fund; no funds from the gasoline 
tax or license fees are earmarked. Municipal funds 
come from municipal general revenues. 


Transrt 


Until 1959, the T.T.C. was required to set fares so as 

to be self-sustaining. With the start of the Bloor/ 
Danforth subway, the Metropolitan Corporation contributed 
to the capital costs of subway construction subject to 

the approval of the O.M.B. Under this agreement, Metro 
was to bear the full cost of right-of-way acquisition, 

and to share all other subway construction costs equally 
with the Commission. Metro assumed about 55 percent 

of the total cost of the Bloor-Danforth-University 

Subway. In 1963, Metro was authorized to subsidize T.T.C. 
Operating costs, and in the same year the Highway Improve- 
ment Act was amended to allow a provincial subsidy of 

33 1/3 percent of certain specific costs of "subway right- 
of-way construction". In 1964, the Woods-Gordon Formula 
increased Metro's share of subway construction and right 
of way acquisition costs to 70 percent including the 
provincial subsidy. 


In 1969, the provincial capital subsidy was increased 

to 50 percent) ,andsinslL9sLpnThesPublic Transportation 
and Highway Improvement Act was broadened to allow 
provincial subsidies for both capital and current expen- 
ditures on all forms of public transportation at the 
same rate as road subsidies, basically 50 percent. In 
1972, a ceiling based on population and revenue passengers 
was placed on the 50 percent operating subsidy, and the 
capital subsidy was increased to 75 percent for all 
subway construction and for surface transit as well. 

In 1973, the ceiling on operating subsidies was raised, 
and in 1974 it was eliminated. 


Since 1962, there has been a special 2 mill levy earmarked 
for subway construction, which has been the main source 

of funds for this purpose at the Metro level. Since 

1967, T.T.C. and Metro lands, building and easements used 


for subway or other rapid transit purposes or as related 
car yards or shops have been exempt from business and 
real property taxation. However, the T.T.C. continues 

to pay full provincial tax on motor fuel. The Commission 
receives grants for the cost of providing free or reduced 
fare transit to special groups such as the blind and 

war amputees. No grants are received to support the cost 
of student fares, although Senior Citizens' reduced fares 
are subsidized by Metro. 


In summary, the present situation for T.T.C. financing is 
as follows: 


Subway 75% provincial subsidy + 

construction 25% Metro grant (from 2 
mill levy plus debentures 
and general revenue) 


Subway rolling IDS Provinctals7 grants ties 
stock and Metro funds 

Surface transit ive Provincial eervantmreteriec. 
capital expenditures and Metro funds 

Operation TIE.C: fares (+e2specialvtare 


grants + Metro grant for 50% 
of deficitiatsprovineral tgrant 
£OrN50% of mdeniciwe 


Limits on provincial and/or Metro grants for operating 
costs therefore dictate the need to raise transit fares 
as deficits increase. All debentures for transit-related 
capital investments are arranged through the Metropolitan 
Corporation. It appears that there will be a federal 
transit subsidy, but details remain to be worked out. 


6.3 TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 1962-1973 


There have been a number of shifts in emphasis in transpor- 
tation expenditures within Metropolitan Toronto and in 

the surrounding area during the past decade. Table 6.1 

shows the current expenditures, i.e. for operation and 
maintenance plus debt service (principal repayment and 

interest for debentures). For the provincial expenditures, 
however, debt service is not included since all of the 

money comes from the provincial general revenue fund, which 

is generated in a variety of ways. No specific provincial 
revenues, such as the fuel tax, are earmarked for transportation 
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expenditures. All of the municipal current expenditures 
shown include provincial subsidies. Table 6.2 shows 

the capital expenditures on roads and transit over the 
Same period. Again, the Metro and local expenditures 
include the provincial subsidies. 


To point out various relationships among the different 
rates of expenditure, these figures have been plotted 
iiedLiberent ways asmshown invPigures 6.U to 6.c. 

Figure 6.1 shows the total current expenditures for roads 
and tor transit; Figure 6.2 shows the split an current 
expenditures between the province and the municipal 

evel (net of provincial subsidies). Figure 6.3 shows 
the split between roads and transit in provincial direct 
expenditures and subsidies. Figure 6.4 shows the growth 
Ciecie TIT .C. deficit. “Figures 69 5 sto. om6 sdeal awien 
Capital expenditures: Figure 6.5 shows the split between 
roads and transit; Figure 6.6 the split between provincial 
and municipal (net) expenditures; Figure 6.7 compares 
expenditures by the province on roads and transit, and 
Figure 6.8 shows Metro expenditures on roads and transit. 


The graphs imply a number of trends and relationships: 


(1) Provincial financial influence increased sharply 
during the period 1962-1973. Provincial capital 
expenditures (direct plus subsidies) more than 
tripled, while Metro (net) capital expenditures 
on transportation declined. 


(11) During the period 1962-1973, total public expenditures 
(capital plus current) amounted to roughly $1.6 
biliion £or roads and 62.4) biseliony tor transits. 


(iii) Current expenditures (operating, maintenance, 
and debt service) increased steadily for both 
roads and transit, with roads spending consistently 
about 20 to 30 percent less than transit spending. 


(iv) The total current expenditures during the period 
were about $1.76 billion, with 59 percent going 
toVEransic. 


(v) Capital expenditures were erratic. From L9G22 Eo 
1965, both road and transit capital expenditures 
increased, but then transit declined steadily 
until 1971, when it jumped sharply. Roads spending 
peaked in 1967 and 1968, and has declined since. 


(vi) Total, pubkic capitalmexpends tures on transportation 
during the period 1962-1973 was approximately $1.3 
billion, with 66 percent of this spent on roads. 
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FIGURE 6.1 TOTAL CURRENT EXPENDITURE - PROVINCIAL + MUNICIPAL 
FOR ROADS AND TRANSIT, 1962 TO 1973 IN METRO 
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FIGURE 6.2 PROVINCIAL CURRENT TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 
VS, METRO + AREA MUNICIPALITIES CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
ON TRANSPORTATION (NET OF PROVINCIAL SUBSIDIES) 
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FIGURE 6.3 PROVINCIAL CURRENT EXPENDITURES: ROADS VS, TRANSIT 
IN METRO 
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FIGURE 6.5 TOTAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURES - PROVINCIAL + MUNICIPAL: 
ROADS AND TRANSIT IN METRO 
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PROVINCIAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 
(DIRECT + SUBSIDIES) VS, METRO + AREA MUNICIPALITIES 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES (NE! OF SUBSIDIES) IN METRO 
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FIGURE 6.7 PROVINCIAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 
(DIRECT + SUBSIDIES): ROADS AND TRANSIT IN METRO 
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FIGURE 6.8 METRO CAPITAL EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING PROVINCIAL SUBSIDIES) 


6.4 TRANSPORTATION REVENUES 1962-1973 


The calculation of transportation-related revenues is 
more difficult than the calculation of expenditures 
because there is a major difference between provincial 
and Metro transportation-related revenues. The Province 
derives most of its revenues from fuel taxes and license 
fees, which are not earmarked to be spent on transportation, 
while Metro derives most of its transportation revenue 
from transit fares which are strictly earmarked for 
transit operation. Transit-related revenues are readily 
available from the data on fares, but for automobiles, 
data on provincial fuel taxes and license fees are not 
easily determined for the Metropolitan Toronto area. 


The ratio of transportation-related revenues to expenditures 
was about 1.1 to 1 for the Province over the period, and 
only about 0.6 to 1 for Metro. However, public expenditures 
show only part of the picture: in the case of transit, 

they cover the whole cost of operation, but with the 
automobile, major private expenditures are involved that 

are not shown here. In any comparison of the total cost 

of the two modes, therefore, private expenditures must 

also be considered even though they may not be of direct 
concern in reviewing government policies. The total 

(public plus private) cost per passenger mile is estimated 
to be about 25 percent higher for the auto/road system 
than the transit system (Metropolitan Toronto Transportation 
Plan Review Report No. 27). 


Chapter 7 


FUTURE TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENTS 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


Future transportation requirements can be predicted to 
some extent by the analysis of trends and through the 

use of simulation models. While these techniques have 
their weaknesses, as any attempt to predict the future 
must, they can provide a useful basis for making 
decisions. As the existing situation changes and as 
trends point in new directions, the analyses and decisions 
must be modified. 


Transportation demand is determined by two factors: the 
characteristics of land use and the quality of the 
transportation system itself. The home-based work 

trip, due to the peak congestion it imposes on the 
system, is important in determining the capacity require- 
ments in the network. Its origin and destination are 
largely determined by where people live and where they 
can and do work. This is the major effect of. land use 
characteristics in determining travel demand. For non- 
work trips, the location of other kinds of activities 
relative to residential areas is obviously important. 


In addition to the land use effects, the availability of 
good transportation services naturally tends to encourage 
people to travel more. This is the "induced" demand 
brought about, for instance, by the provision of an 
expressway or rapid transit line. In the short run, 
these facilities lead to an increase in the number of 
trips taken. In the long run, they can influence the 
location of people and jobs thereby accounting for the 
relationship between transportation and land use. 


Thus there are two types of prediction: short-run, where 
it is assumed that the land-use characteristics are stable 
or at least that any changes are committed and predictable 
and long-run, where it is assumed that land-use patterns 
could change appreciably, thus providing different possible 
pictures of transportation demand even with the same 
transportation system. In the short-run case, it is 
necessary to look only at changes in demand caused by the 
provision of new transportation facilities, since there 

is only one land use possible. In the long-run, it is 
necessary to consider land-use and transportation system 


combinations, and the range of possibilities becomes 
broader. 


At this time, there are two major sources of information 

on the future transportation requirements in Metropolitan 
Toronto and the surrounding area: the TARMS (Toronto 

Area Regional Model Study) of the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, and the STAP model (Simplified Travel 
Analysis Procedure) developed by the Metropolitan Toronto 
Transportation Plan Review. These models are quite 
different in their objectives and characteristics, but 

to a large extent complement each other. 


The TARMS model is a conventional transportation simulation 
model with 1400 traffic zones covering the Metro commuter- 
Shed. It is quite precise and rigorous, and represents the 
current’ state of the art;):unfortunately, its complexity 
discourages the testing of many alternatives, because 
changing the input data takes a great deal of time. The 
STAP model is much less precise or rigorous, and uses much 
larger travel zones, but it can be used, fairly quickly 

to test a wide range of alternative futures. The STAP 
model was used to provide short run predictions to 1981 

in the MTTPR. Both models were used for the year 2000 
predictions. 


7.2 1981 TRAVEL DEMAND 


In describing the projected travel demand for 1981 
Simulated by the MTTPR, and in considering the relation- 
ship between demand and capacity, attention here is 
focussed primarily on qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative discussion. The actual numbers are available 

in detailed reports, with many qualifications and 
provisos; providing them here without the qualifications 
would be misleading. 


The analysis assumes that core area employment will grow 
from the 1971 level of 334,000 jobs to 435,000 on the basis 
of committed development, that regional population increases 
Ecomu2. 7 /oemall von imel971tto 3.676 milkion in 1981, and 
that total jobs will increase during that period frome. Ls 7 
million to 1.642 million. All of the simulations were 
based on current travel behaviour, particularly with 
respect to choice of mode although it is recognized that 
these patterns may change appreciably. The analysis deals 


to the following conclusions: 


(i) Road congestion will continue to increase and 
most major roads such as the Don Valley Parkway, 
Highway 401, and the Gardiner Expressway will be 
severely overloaded during peak periods. To 
alleviate congestion, basically three possibilities 
exist: travel restrictions can be imposed, more 
roads can be constructed, or improvements can be 
made to transit service in order to divert people 
from their cars. During off peak periods, however, 
the road system will continue to provide a reasonable 
level of service. 


(ii) On the basis of current modal choice behaviour, the 
transit system capacity will be sufficient to meet 
demand in 1981. During peak periods, however, 
congestion at certain points will be very high, and 
the quality of service will suffer. Travellers 
who want to use an auto but who will be forced 
to use transit due to the lack of adequate road 
Capacity during peak periods will place additional 
loads on the transit system. This will be 
particularly true for centrally oriented transit 
lines. 


(iii) The northwest area of Metro will continue to have 
the poorest quality of road service, particularly 
as a result of increased trip interchange with 
Brampton, Malton and Mississauga that cannot be 
served by transit. 


(iv) Transit service to the Central Area will operate 
almost at capacity during the peak periods, but 
expansion of the system beyond committed facilities 
is not absolutely necessary by 1981. 


thee YEAR 2000 TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENTS 


Predictions for the year 2000 must be viewed with 
considerably more caution. Nevertheless, long-range 
forecasts can be very useful in comparing the probable 
implications of short-run decisions. Both the TARMS 
and MTTPR predictions are considered here. 


The TARMS group has carried out a wide variety of simulations, 
and, typicaboresulbts tare shownyjinjFigures 7aleandf7.22 *These 
illustrate the simulated growth in 24 hour home-based work 
trips in the Hamilton/Toronto/Oshawa area, and are based 

on population and employment allocations consistent with 
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the Toronto-Centred Region guidelines as defined by 
the provincial government. 


It is evident that there will be a significant growth 

in travel between Metro and the surrounding area by 

the year 2000. Travel from Metro will continue to 

focus on Peel to the west, but travel outbound to North 
Pickering will increase dramatically, almost matching 
the former. As far as travel into Metro is concerned, 
TARMS predicts the largest demand from Peel and slightly 
less from York. Travel from the east is much less 
Signet vcant. 


These travel demand predictions suggest serious capacity 
Problems by therivyear 2000.  Tt-may be reasonable to 
assume that the magnitude of these problems can be 
reduced by redistributing population and employment 

to minimize concentration of travel demand in areas 
thatvare deficient in transportation facilities. 

Over a 25 year time period, it should be possible to 
guide growth in certain directions so as to achieve such 
redistributions. 


In contrast to the TARMS model which considers only one 
land-use, the MTTPR predictions were based on consideration 
Sieaevarnitety.OL land use jand transportation combinations 
(23 as mentioned in Chapter 5). These combinations were 
compared on the basis of a number of criteria, including 
travel performance. Variations in land use were considered 
because of the dynamic nature of land use change and its 
relationship to transportation. Since the land use issues 
in the year 2000 are likely to be more important than 
transportation issues, comparison of the land-use and 
transportation combinations based on travel performance 
must be viewed within the context of other objectives for 
the growth of Metropolitan Toronto. It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to describe the analysis in full but 
Zt,is available in. the final report of the Transportation 
Plan Review. Some of the principal conclusions are as 
sO dAL OWS. + 


(i) The basic land-use issue in the Toronto Centred 
Region is whether growth of the Central Area OF, 
Toronto (the area roughly bounded by Spadina 
Road, Dupont Street, Jarvis Street and the 
waterfront) will continue unabated, or whether growth 
can be successfully diverted to other centres in 
the area. A transportation system focussing ona 
highly concentrated downtown has inevitable problems 
of congestion, and an inherent inefficiency due to 
the large directional imbalances in flow during 


(11) 


(111) 


(iv) 


peak periods: people travel into downtown in 
the morning, and out of it in the evening. 

All indications are that a decentralized land- 
use configuration, with high density clusters 
and’ not too much “dispersion; uas Caster LO Serve. 


It will be impossible to accommodate all auto 
travel demand in the year 2000 as it is predicted 
on the basis of current modal choice behaviour. 
The use of transit will have to increase to 
compensate for deficiencies in road capacity; 
everyone who wants to (and presently can) travel 
by car during the peak period will simply not 

be able to do so’ in the year 2000. 


With less choice as to the mode of travel during 
peak periods, it is important to provide transit 
alternatives for auto users if the overall 
quality of transportation service re not co 
deteriorate substantially. 


The auto will continue to provide for a wide variety 
of off-peak trips an* the year’ 2000, .and should be 
viewed as a complement to transit. There is no 
evidence to indicate that it would be desirable or 
likely that the car will disappear, and transportation 
planning must continue to take into account both 

auto and transit requirements. 


Background Studies Prepared for 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


e The Organization of Local Government 
in Metropolitan Toronto 


e A Financial Profile of Metropolitan Toronto 
and its Constituent Municipalities, 1967 - 1973 


e The Planning Process in Metropolitan Toronto 
e The Electoral System for Metropolitan Toronto 
¢ Demographic Trends in Metropolitan Toronto 


_¢ The Provision and Conservation of Housing 


in Metropolitan Toronto 


| e Transportation Organization in Metropolitan Toronto 


_ © Physical Services, Environmental Protection 


and Energy Supply in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Public Safety Services in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Social Policy in Metropolitan Toronto 


Copies of any of the above reports 

may be obtained by writing: 

The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 
145 Queen Street West, Suite 309 

Toronto, Ontario 
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